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judging, that, notwithstanding the many childish 
things it contains, the Acta Sanctorum is one of 
the most valuable historical collections in the 
world, yet how many of us know who were its 
editors? To those few who can call the names of 
Bollandus, Henschenius, and the rest of them, to 
mind, it is to be feared the sounds connote names 
only, not men who lived, and whose hard-working 
lives are worth remembering. The Centuriatores 
Magdeburgenses have fared even worse than the 
men of the Acta. The Roman Catholic compilers 
are sometimes quoted by their names, and we are 
thereby compelled to remember that their books 
were not the result of machinery; but the Pro- 
testant historians have been buried beneath a 
noun of multitude, and are almost entirely for- 
gotten even by the few who consult their books. 
Biographical dictionaries are not quite fair tests 
of literary fame, because they have mostly been 


| compiled by men who had some sympathy with 
REPLIES : — Dorchester, co. Oxford, 57 — ~ Roe eh, 
Charles 1. at Oxford, 59— Cinque Port Seals, 6. — | A’ Wood, Bayle (in English too) 


letters, and then they have also ha Anthony 


| steal from; but even taking such books as a test, 


Corsey — French King’s Badge and Motto —Gab — Ma- | 


soury — Espec — Grandy Needles — German-English Dic- 
tiouary — Lunar Influence — Bishop Geddes, &c., 60. 


Notes on Books &c. 


Hotes. 
LAURENCE BEYERLINCK. 

The contempt with which many people think 
it becomes them to speak of those laborious per- 
sons who have compiled books of reference is at 
once amusing and painful. 
hear a man who would consider he had done a 
hard day’s work if he had made a good index to 
a single number of Notes and Queries, sneer at 
“mere compilers” like Dodsworth or Dufresne, 
but it is sorrowful to remember that this vulgar 
prejudice has damped the ardour of many who 
otherwise might have done good service. Even 


in how many of them shall we find noties of some 
of our most devoted workmen? You may gene- 
rally look in vain for Thomas Taylor, Roger 


| Dodsworth, Thomas Madox, or Thomas Hearne. 


In their places you have Cagliostro the Sicilian 
adventurer, Mesmer the German quack, perhaps 
even O’Brien the Irish giant, Daniel Lambert, and 
the living skeleton. Doubtless the frauds and fol- 
lies of the world should not pass without record. 
The man who lived without any flesh at all, and 


_the man who weighed fifty stone, if they did 


It is very funny to | 


exist as reported, were certainly interesting an- 
thropological studies ; but we would rather forget 
them than the men who have done so much to 


| preserve or to make known our history. 


in these days of archeological fervour it requires | 


some amount of courage for a man to devote him- 
self to any kind of historical investigation that is 
incapable of picturesque treatment, or that cannot 


be bent so as to seem to bear upon some of thé | 


political or religious controversies that fill our 
newspapers. How often has one heard it said ot 
some laborious student, “ Yes, his work is all 
very well, but why in the world does a man of 
his abilities waste his time on such trivial mat- 
ters? Why does he not write something that will 
tell upon the oge in which he lives?” A very 


good answer might be given to such silly talk, but | 


courtesy rather requires silence. Such thoughts 
as these naturally come into our heads when we 
use the really great works of men whose names 
are almost unknown except to literary antiquaries. 


There are some of these industrious compilers 
that many of us who are well skilled in things 
antiquarian have never even heard of. A few 
years ago a mere accident threw in the writer’s 
way a copy of a book called — 

“Magnum Theatrum vite human; hoc est Rerum 
Divinarum Humanarumque Syntagma Catholicum, Phi- 
losophicum, Historicum, Dogmaticum, Alphabetica serie 
Polyanthee Vniversalis instar, in tomos octo digestum, 
Auctore Laurentio Beyerlinck, 1678,” 

I had never heard of the book before. It was 
big—in eight large folios—and had a capital 
index: so, without knowing anything whatever 
about it or its author further than what the title- 
page told me, I purchased, and began diligently 
to examine it. This was not e pleasant matter at 
first, for the volumes had slept for upwards of fifty 
years in a German garret, and were, on their out- 
sides, as filthy as may be. They were, however, 
bound in oak boards, clad in good stamped pig- 
skin, so that I could wash them as easily and 


It will be admitted by every one whois capable of | safely as a groom does a dirty saddle. 
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None of the bibliographical books I had within 
reach gave me any information about Laurence 
Beyerlinck ; no book that I could stumble upon, 
except Isla’s History of Friar Gerund de Cam- 
pazas,* even mentioned him. On examination I 
found the book to be really a vast cyclopedia of 
universal knowledge, or what passed for such in 
the seventeenth century. The subjects are ar- 


ranged alphabetically, and there is an index filling | 


[4 S. 1. Jax, 18, 8, 


gust 3, 1533. His mother was a sister of the 
noted printer Jean Oporin ; her first husband was 
Leonard Zwinger, “pelletier ou corroyeur,” origi 
ally of Bischof-Zell in the Turgow. Althoug 
trader, he came of a good old family. Several of 
his ancestors had held important trusts, and hig 
father had received letters of nobility from the 


Emperor Maximilian I. He was the author of 
many other works, as well as of this great com. 


the whole of the eighth volume. There isscarcely | pilation. The first edition of the Theatrum ap- 


anything, human or divine, known two hundred 
years ago, concerning which one may not find 
some curious information in its 
matters we go away without adding to our store 
of facts, we may, if we like, still have a good 
laugh over master Laurence’s “ abject” super- 
stitions—for he believed, as most decent, God- 
fearing men in those days did, in witches and 
warlocks, omens, presentiments, strangely featured 
devils, and miraculously contorted births, and 
thought, as somé people have done since that — 

“ The sounds on the earth, the signs in the sky, 

The tempest below, and the whirlwind on high,” 

were portents of future judgments. 

The book is seldom met with in England. 
I have never seen it out of my own house but 
three times. There are copies of it in the British 
Museum and Bodleian libraries, and I once saw 
one in the shop of a bookseller who deals largely 
in old continental theology. 


The following particulars will therefore interest | 


some of your readers. Although the later edi- 


tions of this compilation have Beyerlinck’s name | 


only on the title-page, he was not the sole, or 
indeed the first author. 


Conrad Wolffhart, or Lycosthenes, as he chose | 


to translate himself, who was the son of Theobald 
Wolffhart by his wife Elizabeth, the sister of 
Conrad Kiirschner, or Pellican, as he persuaded 
prople to call him, was born March 8, 1518, at 

uffach in Alsace. He died at St. Leonard on 
March 25, 1567, and is buried in the church there. 
He was a well-known literary man in the six- 
teenth century, author, amongst other things, of 
that wonderful collection of strange stories called 
Prodigiorum et Ostentorum Chronicon, published 
at Baselin 1557. This person laid the foundation 
of the Magnum Theatrum by collecting the mate- 
rials from which his wife’s son by her first mar- 
riage compiled the first edition.t This son-in-law 
was Theodore Zwinger, the physician, born Au- 


* Historia del famoso predicador Fray Gerundio de 
pazas.... Madrid. 1804, 8vo. Lib, If. viii. 
sec, xii, p. 321. English Translation, 2 vols. 8vo. Dablin, 
1772, vol. i. p. 267. The English version reflects the ori- 
ginal in a very mutilated form. There is an article on 
this work in the Retrospective Rev., vol. vi. p. 239. 
+ Biog. Universelle, last ed., sub. nom, “ Lycosthenes ” ; 
Niceron’s Mémoires, 1735, vol. xxxi. p. 339, where his 
epitaph is given. 


ges. Ifin some | 


peared in 1565, the second in 1571; other issues 


| took place in 1586, 1596, and 1604. 


Laurence Beyerlinck was the son of Adrian 
| Beyerlinck, an apothecary, and his wife Catherina 
van Eyck. The family were of Berg-op-Zoom, 
| but Laurence was born at Antwerp in 1578, Iq 
, early life he studied under the Jesuits at Louvain, 
| He afterwards became professor of poetry and 
rhetoric in the College of Vaulx.* (Collegium 
Vaulxianum, vulgo Gandense). We are informed 
| by France. Swertius, who was his friend, “ mihi 
| familiarissimus,” that he died June 22, 16274 
His epitaph, as given in the edition of the Mag- 
num Theatrum, published on 1678, says that his 
death took place on June 21. The version of 
which I here send a transcript, gives June7 as 
| the true date. 

He was buried beside his parents in the chapel 
of St. Thomas in Antwerp Cathedral. If t 
monument still exists, oes some reader of 
“N. & Q.” will point out if there be any mistake 
in the following inscription. It differs in some 
other particulars, as well as the date, from the 
| one in the Theatrum : — 

“ LAURENTIUS BEYERLINCK, 
Antverp. natus, litterisque excultus, 
Lovanii Philosophiam & Theol. hausit. 
Ad Seminarii curam huc evocatus, 
Prefuit & fecit bene. 

Hujus dis Canonicus, & Librorum 
Censor, Districtis primim, 

Dein Urbis Archipresbyter, 
Necnon 8, R. E. Prothonotarius, 

Tot muniis preclaré obitis, 
Concionibus, scriptis sacris & prophanis, 
Vite innocentia atque in Deum pietate, 
Apud cives & exteros clarus, 
Obiit 7 Junii, M.p.c.xxv1. 
tatis xirx.t 


His motto was, Currite, ut comprehendatis.§ 

The following list of Beyerlinck’s writings is a 
complete as I can make it. It has been compiled 
| after an examination of the books quoted above, 
| the life in the first volume of the Fhesinat edit. 
1678, and the catalogues of the library of the 


* Nouvelle Biog. Générale and Biog. Univ, sub. nom. 

+ Athena Belgica, 1628, p. 510. 

t Joh. Franc. Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica, Bruxelles, 
2 vols. 4to, vol. ii. p. 804. a 

§ Pauli Freheri Theatrum virorum Eruditione clarw 
rum, fol, 1688, vol. i. p. 437. 
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British Museum. The starred volumes (*) I have 
been unable to discover in the national library : 


“ Apophthegmata Christianorum. 1608. 8vo. 
s Chronologicum, ab anno 1570 usque ad an. 
1612, quod Chronici Opmeriani Auctarium est. 1612. 
fol. 


Promptuarium Morale super Evangelia Festorum anni 
totius. Item Commune Sanctorum Colonix, tom. iii. 
1613, 1615, 1618, et 1625. 8vo. 


Tractatus Synodicus, ad Synodum Dordracenam. 1619. | 


Examen Consilii Profectionis Marci Ant. de Dominis 
Archiepisc. Spalatensis. 1617. 8vo. 

*Parentalia in Funere Joannis Mirxi Episcopi Ant- 
verpiensis. 1611. 8vo. 

Oratio in Funere Matthew Hovii Mechl. Archiepiscopi. 
1620. to. 

Orationes II. in Exequiis Philippi III. Regis Catholici 
# Alberti Pii Belgarum Principis, Antverp. habit. 1621. 


*Biblia Sacra variarum translationum. 1618. Fol. 
Tom. 

*Magnum Theatrum Vite Humane .... 1631. Fol. 
Tom. vii. 

— Fdit. Lugdun. 1678. Fol. Tom. viii. 

— Edit. Venetiis, Venet. 1707. Fol. Tom. viii. 

*Responsa Catholica ad quzsita obvia pretense Re- 
ligionis reformate. 1609, 1617, 16mo, [Idiomate ver- 


*Lives of the three Apostles of Antwerp,—St. Eligius, 
St. Willibrord, and St. Norbert. 4to. In Flemish. 
*Conciones selectw. 1627. 


Martyrologium Sanctarum virginum quz in hoc seculo | 


obsanctam fidem .... Martyres obierunt .... versibus 


breaiter illustratum.” [Antwerp. 1615,] fol. 

In this last there are twenty-four engravings b 
Thomas de Leu, with two Latin lines under eac 
plate by Laurence Beyerlinck. K. P. D. E. 


THE ALLITERATIVE ROMANCES OF 
ALEXANDER. 


A book entitled The Alliterative Romance of 


Alexander was published by the Roxburghe Club, 
1849, edited by Mr. Stevenson. Perhaps the title 
should rather have used the plural term Romances. 
The facts are these. There are four fi 
alliterative verse extant in MS. upon the subject 
of Alexander, which may be distinguished thus. 
A. A fragment about Alexander's infancy, MS. 
Greaves 60. This is almost certainl the oldest, 


and as to the truth of Sir F. Madden’s conjecture, | 
that it was written by the author of William and | 


the Werwolf, there can be no doubt. It is now 
being edited by myself for the Early English 
Text Society as an appendix to the Werwolf, in 
order that one glossary may serve for both poems, 
it easily may. 

B. A fragment about Alexander's visit to the 
Gymnoso: hists, in MS. Bodley 2464, now num- 
bered 264. It is inserted in the splendid French 
MS. of Alexander, one of the greatest trea- 
sures of the Bodleian Library. The handwrit- 
ing of this poem (which is beautifully illustrated 

illuminations) can hardly be later than A.D. 


| 1400 or 1390; and it may be earlier. The 
| language of this poem bears some resemblance 
to that of fragment A, but there is hardly suffi- 
cient resemblance to show that they are by the 
| same author. ye for a moment, that they 
| are so, the poem of which they are fragments 
| would seem to have been of enormous length, the 
| missing central portion being very considerable. 
This MS. is printed at length in Mr. Stevenson’s 
edition. 

C. A fragment about Alexander’s infancy 
and warlike exploits, preserved in MS. Ashmole 
44; and D. a portion of the same poem, in MS. 
Dublin D., 4. ib, beginning at a later place, and 
ending at an earlier one. The date of the Ash- 
mole MS. can hardly be earlier than a.p. 1450, 
and Mr. Stevenson thinks (which seems probable 
enough) that the date of the composition of the 
poem is at about the same period. This last frag- 
ment bears traces of a northern dialect; the former 
two of a western. It is printed at length in Mr. 
Stevenson's edition, from the Ashmole MS. 

What is the conclusion? It would seem to be 
that we have here three distinct romances by 
three hands. C is certainly different from A and 
B, and later than both of them. A and B are 
possibly about the same date, and have some re- 
semblance ; but the more they are compared, the 
more unlike they appear—a result curiously at 
| variance with that obtained by comparing frag- 
'ment A with the Werwolf. Considering the 

popularity of the subject, the result is not sur- 
rising. There are other copies in old English, 
besides these in alliterative verse. See The Buik 
of the most noble and vailzeand Conquerour Alexander 

| the Great, printed at Edinburgh, 1580; reprinted 
| by the Bannatyne Club at the same place in 1831 ; 
a fragment about Alexander’s death in Ancient 
Metrical Romances, printed from the Auchinleck 
MS. by the Abbotsford Club, 1836; and see also 

| “ Kyng Alisaunder” in vol. i. of Weber's Metri- 


ments of | cal Romances, and the account of the subject in 


| his preface. The three last-mentioned are all in 
| the same rhythm, viz. in rimed lines of eight syl- 
lables. Watrer W. SKEat. 
Cambridge. 


JOHN DAVIDSON OF HALTREE. 


| James Davidson, of Haltree, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, married Elizabeth Brown, a sister of 
William Brown, minister, Edinburgh, who was 
served heiress-portioner to him March 31, 1738. 
Of this marriage, John Davidson was the eldest, 
perhaps I should say only son. Having been 
| educated for the legal profession in Scotland, he 
passed Writer to the Signet, and was agent for 
many of the principal noblemen and landed pro- 
rietors of Scotland. For many years he was 
rown Agent, in which office he was succeeded 
by Hew Wenender, Esq. of Bruntsfield, whose 
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curious old family seat at the top of Edinburgh | in archivis Ducis de Buecleugh.” Engraved by A. Bell, F P. 
Links is carefully preserved and occasionally in- | !77!- 
habited by the Warrender family. on the Regium Majestate.” ore, wis 
With the crown agency Warrender succeeded | PP. 12. [A very convincing argument, showing “| : 
to, or purchased, a large house adjoining Edin- | ville Majestatem is a book copied from Gian - 
burgh Castle, originally the residence of David- 
of the Editions of the Acts of Kent 
— which then ad . fine garden, and perha ’ | the Parliaments of Scotland.” 8vo, pp. 16. June 1, 179% the ¢ 
from its elevated stuation, the best view _4+- : 5. “ Copies of various Papers, &c., relating to the conte 
metropolis, extending on the north over the Frith Peerages of Brandon and Dover.” 4to, pp. 30. [These were 
of Forth to the kingdom, as traditionally called, | referred to the successful attempt to obtain an alteration the I 
of Fife; on the east, Salisbury Craigs and Ar- | of a judgment of a Committee of Privileges, by which - 
thur’s Seat ; on the south, Blackford and peer was prevented Hoes Hal 
in Scott’s glorious “Mion ; t of Peers by reason of an English peerage. Besides se 
of this question, it established that no decision of Com torun 
Linkth The Braid property end romantic |  Priviege simil 
inlithgow. e arty t of Davidson’ belonged schol 
hill now belong to Gordon of Cluny. Both pre- y set of Vavidsons papers belonged to Ap- 
viously had been possessed by a family of the drew Lumisden, Esq., the author of the Topo- EI 
name of Broun. Charles Broun, of Braid, was | 7’4phy of Rome and the agent of the exiled es 
served heir to his cousin Andrew Broun, of Braid, | Stuarts. _Many interesting particulars of this gen- 
November 11, 1728. The house has now been | tleman will be found in the late Mr. Dennistoun’s -. 
ved, and its site converted into a reservoir | Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange. 1t bears this attes r 
Davidson was one of that set of literary men 
‘ These curious papers and tracts were published from Dr. G 
who reflected credit on the Scotish metropolis | time to time, by Jenn Davidson, Esq., of Haltree, Thi kins 
towards the end of the last century. He was | were never sold. He made presents of them to his heen 
associated with Lord Hailes, William Tytler, | friends; amongst whom he justly reckoned os 
George Paton, Plummer of Middlestead, David Anprew LuMispEx.” Came 
Herd (the meritorious editor of a Collection of Davidson, although married, had no family, lows 
Scotish Songs and Ballads, in two volumes), and | His wife died at Edinburgh on March 5, 17%. of wi 
Callander of Craigforth, who wrote an Ode to Har- By his last settlement, his estate of Haltree was pA 
mony, much —*> _ who edited the “ King’s | left to a younger son of Sir William Miller, Bart, Poper 
Quhair” by James I., &e. aes a judge of the Court of Session and a much 
Mr. Davidson rivately printed and distributed | esteemed friend of Mr. Davidson. ILM “a 
among his friends a few copies of the following | Dp 
tractates, which may be worth recording in 7 ~ Th 
&Q.":— | LAMBETH LIBRARY AND ITS LIBRARIANS* = 
1. * Accounts of the Chamberlain of Scotland inthe | Having thus traced the origin of the library, Ri 
ears 1329, 1330, and 1331, from the Originals in the the reader is now invited to glance at the list of made 
Wie Pp _ Title saan Edinburgh, | scholars to whose loving care the book-treasures and d 
| at Lambeth have been from time to time com- burie: 
The appendices are two. They contain, among mitted. mons 
other very valuable papers, “ The Charter of Erec- First and foremost stands the honoured name by Dr 
tion of the Lordship of Hamilton by James IL, | of HENRY WHARTON, “the favourite upil of the Dr. 
anno 1445”—from the original in the archives of | great Newton”—“ the favourite - ain of San- the of 
the Dukes of Hamilton; and the “Indenture of | croft, whose early death was dep ored: by all he cor 
John Lord of the Isles, and John of Lorn, 1354.” | parties as an irreparable loss to letters,” as his nte 
The third appendix is usually wanting. It | memorial tablet states, and as Dean Stanley adds id fe 
contains: “ Letters of Caption, issuing in name | “the youthful ‘~~ of Cambridge, as Atterbury =: 
of Henrie and Mary King and Queen of Scottis,” | was of Oxford.” The learned author of the Anghs 731; 
dated at “ Holyrudhous, the xviij day of ffebruair, Sacra, and a host of works whose titles are too folio, 
and of our reignes the first and xxiiij zeirs.” numerous to record here, died at the early age Laws, 
These letters are subscribed “Marie R.” | thirty-one. His funeral in Westminster Abbey valual 
“ Henry R.” Mr. Davidson remarks, that “the | was attended by Archbishop Tenison, Bishop bernia 
king’s name is put to this writing by a stamp,” | Lloyd, and a large body of the clergy. Dean dinens 
as ethene cussed it was—a fact denied = Sprat read the service. The Westminster scholars in fow 
Goodal (vol. i. p. 238 of his Vindication of Mary). | were caused to attend—“an uncommon respect but hs 
A seal with the royal arms is attached. at that time; the fees were remitted; and Pur- previo 
’ cell’s Anthem was sung over his grave. His 
2. “Charta Willelmi Regis Scotorum Canonicis de 
Jedburgh concessa circa Annum M.C.LXV, ex autographo * Continued from p. 10. 
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Pavt Cotomrez, or a learned 
French Protestant who came to this country at 
the invitation of Isaac Vossius, then Canon of 
Windsor, was, at the recommendation of the 
latter, appointed by Sancroft librarian at Lam- 
beth, and collated to the rectory of Eynesford, in 
Kent, Nov. 18,1687. He retained the office until 


the deprivation of Sancroft. His Gallia Orientalis, | 


containing an account of such French writers as 
were skilled in the Oriental languages, printed at 
the Hague in 1665, and reprinted at Hamburg in 


1709 under the care of the learned Fabricius; his | 


Italia et Hispania Orientalis; Catalogus Manuscrip- 


torum Codicum Isaaci Vossii, and a number of | 


similar works, have preserved his name among 


Grnson, afterwards Bishop of London, | 


to which he was translated from Lincoln in 
1723, was, on the recommendation of his uncle 
Dr. Gibson, appointed librarian at Lambeth by 


Archbishop Tenison in 1700. The catalogue of | 
| died Nov. 1763. 


printed books in the library, formed on the plan 
of the Bodleian catalogue, was first drawn wR by 
Dr.Gibson. A fair copy was made by Dr. Wil- 
kins in 1718, in three volumes folio, which has 
been continued by his successors. The bishop's 
translation of the Saxon Chronicle, his edition of 
Camden, and, above all, his well-known Coder 


Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani (two volumes folio), | 


of which a second edition was published in 1761, 
attest his learning ; while his Preservative against 
Popery (three volumes folio), and many smaller 


works, show him to have been a faithful son of | 


the Church of England. 


Dr. Bensamin Ippot, the son of the Rev. | 


Thomas Ibbot, Vicar of Swaffham, who was 
ae librarian by Tenison in 1708, is 

efly known by his Boyle Lectures. He was 
made Prebendary of Westminster Nov. 16, 1724; 
and dying at Camberwell in April following, was 
buried in the Abbey. A selection from his Ser- 
mons was published for the benefit of his widow 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke in 1726. 

Dr. Davip Wiixrs, the next librarian, held 


the office from about 1715 to 1718, in which year | 


he completed the catalogues of manuscripts and 
a books. But, great as was this service, he 
id far greater by the publication of his Coptic 


New Testament in 1716 ; the Coptic Pentateuch in | 


1731 ; his edition of Selden’s Works, three volumes 
folio, 1726; his fine edition of the Anglo-Saxon 


Laws, folio, 1721; and, above all, by his most | 


valuable work “ Concilia Magne Britannia et Hi- 
hernia a Synodo Verolamiensi, a.p. 446 ad Lon- 


dinensem 4.D. 1717,” which he published in 1737 | 


in four volumes folio, Dr. Wilkins died in 1745, 
but had ceased to act as librarian for some years 
previously, 
His successor was Dr. Jonn Henry Ort, a 
Swiss, the son of a gentleman at Zurich 


| of his chaplains. 


| who exhibited much kindness to Archbishop 
| Wake when in Switzerland in his earlier years. 
This kindness the archbishop repaid by making 
his son librarian at Lambeth: an office which he 
the death of the Arch- 


| continued to hold until 
| bishop in 1737. 

| Joun Jonxs, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was appointed librarian by Archbishop Potter on 
| his going to reside at Lambeth in 1737. He was 
| related to the archbishop’s wife. He quitted 
Lambeth when he was collated to the vicarage of 
Portling, in Kent, in 1741. 

Henry Hatt, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was his successor; and not only continued 
librarian till the death of his patron Archbishop 
Potter, in 1747, but was retained in the office by 
Archbishop Herring, who also eae him one 

On the death of Archbishop 
Herring, in 1757, he resigned the librarianship of 
Lambeth, and resided chiefly at Harbledown, to 
which he had been collated in 1750, where he 


AnpreEw Dvucaret, LL.D., a native of 
| Normandy, who, having been admitted a Gentle- 
man Commoner of St. John’s College, Oxford 
proceeded LL.D. June 1, 1738, was appointed 
librarian by Archbishop Hutton, May 3, 1757, 
and was successively continued in that office by 
Archbishops Secker, Cornwallis, and Moore. Du- 
carel had been previously known to Archbisho 
Herring, to whom he had made some propos 
for indexing the papers and registers at Lambeth ; 
his biographer Sohn Nichols is therefore fully 
justified in saying as he does, in the Literary 
Anecdotes (vi. 408), that he enjoyed the esteem of 
five successive prelates. 

Dr. Ducarel was a most industrious and volu- 
minous antiquarian writer; and, although not in 
holy orders, hen the time of his appointment to 
| be keeper of the library at Lambeth, he devoted 

himself almost entirely to ecclesiastical antiqui- 
| ties, and more particularly to those of the pro- 

vince of Canterbury. But he is here chiefly to be 
| remembered for the diligence and abilities he dis- 

layed with reference to the Lambeth catalogues, 

he catalogue begun by Bishop Gibson, and con- 
tinued by Dr. Wilkins with the greatest minute- 
ness, was completed by Dr. Ducarel to the time 
of Archbishop Cornwallis. He made a distinct 
catalogue of the books of Archbishop Secker, and 
another, in three volumes folio, of the pamphlets 
and tracts bound up by Archbishop Cornwallis; 
and extended the catalogue of MSS. from No. 720, 
to which it had been brought by Wilkins, to 
No. 1147. He made also an As of all the 
Lambeth registers; and, in addition, a general 
index for his own use, in forty-eight volumes, 
containing an account of every instrument relating 
to the see, province, and diocese of Canterbury, in 
the registers of all the archbishops, from Peck- 
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a Herring. Dr. Ducarel died May the 29th, 
17 


Henry Joun Topp, the biographer of Cranmer 
and of the deans of Canterbury, was, I believe, 
the next to fill the office of librarian at Lambeth, 
and distinguished his tenure of that office by 
printing in 1812 a folio Cata of the Archi- 

J Manuscripts in the Lii at Lambeth 

e, with an Account of the Archiepiscopal Re- 
gisters and other Records there preserved. It is 
unn to detail the various other bibliogra- 

hical and biographical works of the learned 

rehdeacon of Cleveland, who died in 1845. 

Hven James Ross, it has been said, held this 
office. But this I think very doubtful. He was 
domestic chaplain to Archbishop Howley, and 
may have given some attention to the library, 
but the claims upon his time as Principal of King’s 
College could not have admitted of his bestowing 
much time and care upon it. 

Not so was it with the Rev. Samvuet Rorrey 
Marrtanp, who became librarian at the sugges- 
tion of his friend Hugh James Rose, and at the 
request of Archbishop Howley about 1838. The 
learned author of The Dark Ages ; Facts and Do- 
cuments connected with the Albigenses and Wal- 
denses; Essays on the Reformation, §c., contributed 
in no small degree to make the value of the library 
committed to his charge known to the outer world 
by printing—first, 4 List of Some of the Early 
Printed Books in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 
beth, 8v0, 1843; and, secondly, An Index of such 
English Books printed before the Year MDC. as are 
now inthe Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth,8vc, 
1845. Both wale are models of bibliographical 
learning, and their prefaces, &c. replete with in- 
formation. Nor Maitland's encouragement 
to scholars to turn the Lambeth library to good 
account confined to the printing of these volumes. 
All who frequented the library wHile it was under 
his charge (and probably at no period since it was 
established was it so much used as during his 
librarianship) will, I am sure, be anxious to bear 
testimony to his anxiety at all times to assist them 
in their researches, not only by placing the whole 
resources of the library at their disposal, but also 
from his own vast stores of information. 

An anecdote of Dr. Maitland at this time, which 
I have heard on very good authority, deserves re- 
cording. A very eminent Roman Catholic clergy- 
man called on him one day to inquire what ste 
he must take to obtain permission to use the 
library. “Just send a letter to the archbishop 
saying what you wish, and I have no doubt he 
will instantly give the necessary directions.” 
“ Send a letter to the archbishop!” was the reply. 
“ How am I to send it ? I don’t keep a man ser- 
vant ;” adding, with a little hit at the Establish- 
ment, “I am not stati-FeD.” Neither am I, Dr. 
Maitland might have answered; but, with the 


uiet humour which was one of his characteristics 

e asked, “Don’t you think it would be safe if 
you sent it by the post?” Dr. Maitland was ng 
stall-fed. When invited to take the office of 
librarian at Lambeth, he was living in his own 
freehold house at Gloucester. He gave up that, 
took a house in town at 200/. a year, removed hig 
valuable books to London, paid a clerk to assist 
him two guineas a week, and received in retum 
the enormous salary of FORTY POUNDS A YEaR! 
Not one bit of Church preferment was ever offered 
to him. Dr. Maitland held the librarianship til] 
the death of his friend Archbishop Howley, o 
rather till the accession of Archbishop Sumner, 
when he retired to Gloucester, where he died, 
honoured and revered by all who knew him, on 
January 19, 1866. Will not the writer of these 
notes be readily pardoned for boasting that this 
distinguished scholar and excellent man honoured 
him with his friendship ? 

The Rev. Joun THomas was the next to hold 
the office. He was the son-in-law of Archbishop 
Sumner, by whom he was appointed librarian, 
and I believe vacated the office on the death of 
Dr. Sumner. 

The Rev. Witt1AM Stvusss—who, to the regret 
of all who know his peculiar fitness for the post, has 
recently vacated the librarianship—distingui 
his too short tenure of office by a work of great 
value to students of our Church history. His 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum—An Attempt to 
exhibit the Course of Episcopal Succession in Eng- 
land from the Records and Chronicles of the Church, 
is 8 most important contribution to ecclesiastical 
history in the departments of biography and exact 
chronology, and makes us almost regret that Mr. 
Stubbs should have been called away from the 
custody of the historical and literary treasures of 
Lambeth to the distinguished position which he 
now occupies. 

If these imperfect sketches of Lambeth library 
and its librarians have the effect of calling the 
attention of those who are responsible for the 
due preservation of this remarkable and valuable 
library to the important character of their trust, 
it will probably lead to a reconsideration of the 
amount which should be annually appropriated to 
its maintenance and the salary of the librarian. 

What induced the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to decide that one hundred and fifty pounds s 
year was an adequate sum for such purposes, itis 
difficult to conceive :—unless they argued that if 
Archbishop Howley secured the services of so ripe 
a scholar as Dr. Maitland for forty pounds, one 
hundred and fifty pounds would secure those of 
such “a faultless monster as the world ne’er saw.” 


J. THoms. 


P.S.—It may not be generally known that 
Dr. Maitland, who fully appreciated the value of 
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"s various historical and biographical works 
as contributions to the history of our church, 
was very desirous of seeing a new edition of them; 
and knowing how inaccurately (owing probably to 
the rapidity with which he transcribed ) the various 
documents which St quoted were printed by 
him, Dr. Maitland collated all Strype’s extracts 
from books or MSS. at Lambeth with the originals. 
This copy of Strype thus corrected has been pre- 
sented of his executors to the University of Cam- 


bridge. 


Canpte Superstition. —I now come to my 
second bit of folk-lore (see an'2, p.10). Some few 
ago I was attending the death-bed of an 
relative who resided in one of the handsome 
terraces that overlook the Monkstown side of the 
Bay of Dublin. The death took place between 
four and five o’clock of a November evening, and 
as [happened to be passing through the hall soon 
after, [heard the door-bell ring. I had just sent the 
man-servant to the _ with some letters announc- 
ing the old lady’s decease to some relatives re- 
ig « a distance, and knowing that the two 
ithful servants of the old lady and her niece 
were still in the room with her remains, I opened 
the door. A woman apparently in the position of 
a respectable servant was the person who had 
Sa bell; and, with a slight apology, she said, 
" , sir, will you give me a candle?” I 
said, “Death has just wen place in the house, 
the butler is out, and I do not know where I 
could get you a candle.” One of the servants, 
who had heard the bell, came out on the lobby 
while I was speaking (the servants of the house 
were all Protestants), and she called to me, 
“Please shut the door, sir! What does she mean 
coming here with her popish superstition?” (In 
using this phrase, I must observe that I mean no of- 
fence to any readers of “N. & Q.” LI only repeat the 
words as spoken. As a class the Protestant pea- 


" santry in Ireland, though not exempt from super- 


stition, are much freer from it than their Roman 
Catholic compatriots.) The woman went away, 


evidently much annoyed at not having got the | 


candle, for she said she knew that death had just 
taken place in the house. I asked the servant 
afterwards what the superstition was, but she either 


would not er could not tell me, and the variety | 
of duties that occupied me in consequence of the | 


old lady’s death prevented my finding out the 
meaning of it. I now ask—What is the super- 


stition of getting a candle from a house immedi- | 


ately after a death has taken place in it ? 
Cyrwrm. 
Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


ARISTOTLE AND GULLIVER.—The great poetic 
lawgiver, prescribing the length ofa fable, dramatic 
orepic (Poetics, pt. ii. s. 3), observes — 


“ Whatever is beautiful, whether it be an animal or 
any other thing composed of different parts, must not 
only have those parts arranged in a certain manner, but 
must also be of a certain magnitude ; for beauty consists 
in magnitude and order. Hence it is, that no very 
minute animal can be beautiful; the eye comprehen 
the whole too instantaneously to distinguish and compare 
the parts. Neither, on the contrary, can one of a pro- 
digious size be beautiful ; because, as all its parts cannot 
be seen at once, the whole, the unity of object, is lost to 
the spectator; as it would be, for example, if he were 
surveying an animal of many miles in length. As, there- 
fore, in animals, and other objects, a certain magnitude is 
requisite ; but that magnitude must be such as to present 
a whole easily comprehended by the eye ; so, in the fable, 
a certain length is requisite; but that length must be 
such as to present a whole easily comprehended by the 
memory.”—Twining’s Translation, p. 76, edit. 1815.) 

Had Captain Gulliver read the Stagyrite? We 
know by his Laputan conversaziones that the 
worthy skipper was a bit of a scholar. E. L. 8. 


Once. — Certain modern values of this word 
were noted not long ago in “N, & Q.”: has any 
one remarked or discussed Sidney's peculiar use 
of it in the Arcadia? 

I give three examples out of six or more which 
are to be found there : — 

“ Once, in extremities the winning of time is the pur- 
chase of life.” —Lib. iii. 

“ Once, she sundred his soule from his body.”—Lib. iii. 

“But once, for them*shee might haue gone whither 
shee would.”— Lib. iv. 

“ Once,” in these passages, is evidently equiva- 
lent to “ in brief,” or “ to sum up.” 

A. J. Munsy. 


LanD BEYOND THE Sea. — Mr. Baring-Gould, 
in the second series of his Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, attributes the popular notion of 
“land beyond the sea” to a Druidical source. 
This may be true as to some of our earlier writers ; 
but I think a nearer and more homely source may 
be found for its existence among Dissenters. As 
we have derived many of our popular notions 
respecting paradise, hell, angels, the personal 
appearance of the “devil and his angels,” Xc., 
&e., from the imagery of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
| so the common notions respecting “ Jordan’s 
stream,” “land beyond the sea,” the “ heavenly 
| city,” &e. &e. are derived from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
| Progress. These two books are more read than 
| any others, the Bible excepted, by the religious 
world, and most of their phraseology, Xc. have 
become household literature. Wesley’s Hymns 
abound with allusions to Milton and Bunyan, and 
| hence the prevalence of ideas which, traced one 
step further back, may be, and often are, nothing 
| but old pagan notions encrusted with slight 
| modern Christian additions or een x: 


| Newton AnD Pascat Controversy. — From 
the various letters which have appeared rela- 
| tive to this noted dispute, it does not appear that 
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there is the least spot of ground left upon which 
M. Chasles can an the sole of his foot. His 
names, his dates, the use of particular words, the 
data upon which the forgeries are based, have all 
been proved to be worse than useless towards 
sustaining the claims of Pascal as the discoverer of 
the laws of gravitation. There-is one point, how- 
ever, which, so far as I am aware, has not yet 
been pressed, but which might supply another 
link in the chain of proof that the documents are 
forged. Has any one ever been permitted to 
examine the paper upon which the letters are written ? 
A document was not long ago produced in one of 
our courts of law, and the presiding judge settled 
the question by holding up the paper to the light, 
when the water-mark date was found to be long 
jor to the date of the deed. Might not this 
found to be the case with the pretended Pascal 
correspondence ? We 


oF Brassgs, Bronze, etc.—Through 
the kindness of two friends I am enabled to open 
this interesting subject with the analysis of two 

cimens. One is that of a Flemish brass in the 
, dated 1496. This 
‘5, lead 55, and tin 


useum of Practical Geol 
contains copper 64°0, zinc 
3-0 


The other is of the very, interesting bronze 
vessel exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries a 
short time ago by Lord Wharncliffe, and which 
was supposed by some to be a Roman mortarium, 
and by others a test or standard vessel for the 

uging the ore measures, like the famous bronze 
*Tutbury ore dish.” The analysis of this showed 
copper 78, tin 13, and lead 9. I cannot help 
thinking that the more zinc we find in the alloy, 
the later is its date. Could any of your readers 

ive an analysis of some decidedly old Roman 
ronze ? A.A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


How an Eprnsuren Riot was QUELLED IN 
1555. — Lord Fountainhall, in speaking of the 
evil reputation of Edinburgh as “a factious and 
mutinous town ”’ in his days, gives a very amusing 
anecdote of the way in which a tumult was settled 
in 1555. At that period Lord Seton was Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh. He resided at his fine old 
castle in the county of East Lothian, which once 
— the finest gardens in that part of Scot- 


Whilst the noble provost was taking repose at 
Seton, a report of one of the Edinburgh tumults 
awakened him from his slumbers. The uproar 
became so alarming that two of the baillies came 
out to consult his lordship. Upon inquiry, Lord 
Seton found that the frightened magistrates had 

n accessory to the riot. He, without the 
slightest hesition, popped them “in the Pif‘of 
Seton”—“a place,” observes Fountainhall, “1 
have seen, which was a dreadful contumely ; and 


rode in presently to Edinburgh, and appeared ang 
choked the commotion.” 

The Setons were a spirited set of men, whether 
disguised as Eglintons, Gordons, or Suther 
for all these noble families bore that name. Ip. 
deed the Eglintons are Setons in the direct male 
line, the name of Montgomery coming to them 
with the earldom under a conveyance from the 
last of the Montgomery earls. J.M. 


Queries. 


CRAVEN OF SPERSHOLT BARONETCY, 


Who was Sir Anthony Craven of Spersholt, 
co. Berks, created baronet June 4, 1661? Both 
Burke and Courthope say that the title became 
extinct in 1713, yet the former says the first 
baronet died s. p. in 1670. Here is one point 
deserving explanation. 

In Collins's Peerage (Brydges’ edition, 1812), 
in yol. y., is an account of the Earls Craven, 
which makes this Sir Anthony a brother of Sir 
William Craven of Lenchwike. Yet this account 
is hardly correct in its details. It seems clear, 
however, that John' Craven of Appletreewi 
co. York, had sons, Henry* and William*; 
whom William? married atrix, daughter of 
John Hunter, and had sons, Sir William* (Lord 
Mayor of London) and Anthony’. William? was 
father of William* (Earl Craven), John* (Lord 
Craven of Ryton), and Thomas‘. 

All the sons of Sir William died s. p., and by 
special limitation the earldom was entailed (ac- 
cording to Collins) upon Sir William Craven of 
Lenchwike and his heirs male; and in default, 
on Sir Anthony, brother to Sir William. 

By another patent the title was entailed on tke 
heirs of Sir Thomas Craven, a third brother of 
Sir William and Sir Anthony ; and the grandson 
| of Sir Thomas was the second Lord Craven of 

Hampsed-Marshall. The earldom was again 
| granted in 1801 to the seventh lord. 

These brothers were sons of Robert*, and grand- 
| sons of Henry* Craven: the latter being brother 

of William? Craven, The strange thing is, that 
the entails should be so variable. According to 
Collins, the Earl Craven, after the death of his 
brothers, entailed a title not on the issue of his 
| uncle Anthony, but on his second cousins; and 
| even then, selected at first the oldest and youngest 

(Sir William and Sir Anthony) as heirs, though 
_ the second brother, Sir Thomas, was finally se- 
| lected, and alone left issue. 

As proof that Anthony, uncle of Earl Craven, 
| left issue, Collins notes that he had sons: Sir 
| William of Winwick, who died 1707 ; Sir Robert, 
| and Sir Anthony. 
| Ts it not probable that here is a confusion of 
‘names and persons? Was not the baronet, who 
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died s. p. 1670, the uncle of Earl Craven? His 
own family thus extinct, the natural heirs were 
Sir William and Sir Thomas; and if their brother 
Sir Anthony was mentioned, was he not last in 
the entail? Finally, was not this Sir Anthony 
the father of the three more recent knights ? 

I do not seek to correct errors as errors; but in 
this case the solution of this seeming confusion is 
desired, as it seriously affects the statements made 
in a pedigree dated 1686. W.H. Waurrwore. 

Boston, U. S. A. 

Josepn Apprison.—Was Addison a member of 
the Hell Fire Club? and did this club meet in 


. Kensington? Tradition here has it that Hell 


Corner, at the south end of James Street, Ken- 

= Square (formerly called the King’s Square, 

and entered by King Street only), was so called 

from the Hell Fire Club meeting in a house 

sented in the foreground of Chatelaine’s 

“South View of Kensington.” At the same 
corner was “ The Devil Tavern” in those days. 
Aw 


Batpwin’s Prans oF A Roman TEMPLE. — 
At the time of the discovery of the Roman temple 
at Bath, when the present Pump Room to King’s 
Bath was erected 1796, according to a letter of 
Sir Henry Englefield’s read before the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, Baldwin, the city architect 


ALEXANDER Bropre was one of the magistrates 
of Forres in 1760. The following entry is from 
the Forres registers : — 

“ 26% July, 1764, Alext Brodie & Janet Laing his 
Sp.; a son James, so called in memory of the late Jas. 
Brodie of Spynie. 

“ Witness, Jas, Brodie of Brodie.” 
' Can any one give me a clue to the relationshi 
| between Alexander and James Brodie of ao 
Address, Office, “N. & Q.” F. M. 8. 


“ Castrum Rornomact. ’’—Where was this 
castle situated? Henry V., on March 2, 1421, 
| tested a charter at Westminster, and on the 5th 
| of the same month tested several charters at “Cas- 
nostrum Rothomagi” (Rymer, Federa, x. 
RP. 68, 69). On the 4th of the same month of 

March a document purports to be signed at Shrews- 
| bury, “in the hie and noble presence of our 
| Soveraigne Lord.” Was it possible for the king 
| to be at Westminster on the 2nd, at Shrewsbury 
on the 4th, and at “Castrum Rothomagi” on ry 
| 


5th of the same month ? M. 
Liverpool. 
Curistmas Carot. — I have lately heard sung 
| a Christmas carol commencing — 
“Tt happened on a certain day 
The snow from heaven did fall : 
Sweet Jesus asked his mother dear 
To let him go to the ball.” 


of Bath, had taken plans of the remains found | It goes on to relate his meeting with virgins 
for publication. Can any of your readers kindly | three who scornfully refused to let him play at 
inform me where they are, or in whose possession ball with them, and whom he drowned in the sea 
at present, as I am engaged in making some | by leading them over a bridge made of sunbeams. 
researches about the Roman remains of Bath ? No For this act he receives from his mother slashes 
information of any of them can be obtained in | three from a withy tree, and exclaims — 
Bath itself. It has been conjectured that they | “ Cursed shall be the withy, withy tree, 
may possibly be in the collection belonging to | For causing me to smart ; 
Gough in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. They | And it shall be the very first tree 
are not in the British Museum, although some | That chall perish ot the heart, 

Can any of your readers inform me where I 


curious original drawings are there in the King’s | 
Library. Any information of them or other |can see a perfect copy of the above, and from 


original drawings connected with the discovery of | What apocryphal source it is derived? 
Roman remains in Bath will deeply oblige C.F. 8. 
Jas. T. | Tue Inrropuction or VEGETABLES 


Coome Down, near Bath, | into Enetanp.—May I ask, through “N. & Q.,” 

Tae Brrcxpvust Man.—Can any of your cor- , for information as to the dates at which the vege- 
—— inform me where the original painting tables and fruits that now — on our dinner- 
by Nathaniel Hone of “The Brickdust Man” is tables were introduced into England; the names 
to be found ? There is a mezzotinto by “ James of their introducers, and the places from which 
Wilson,” of which I have a most beautiful im- they were brought? I should also like to be in- 
pression; so beautiful that I cannot help re- formed as to the vegetables known in this country 
marking it is about the most charming portrait at the dates of the respective invasions of Julius 
inthis style leversaw. In one hand the Brickdust Czesar and William the Conqueror. r 
Man holds a long staff; and in the other there is Of course I do not wish for information —— 
a pair of Irish, or perhaps Scotish, bagpipes. He the potato. X. Y. 
18 & most intellectual-looking man, with a beard Ixvantry: “It Penseroso.”—Can any of 
and moustache ; his age between fifty and sixty. your readers explain to me how the word “ in- 

Is this a real or imaginary portraiture? If not fantry”’ came to be used in its present sense? 
myth, probably there is somewhere or other an Milton, with a play upon words, uses it ia the 
tecount of him. J.M. 
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first book of Paradise Lost, when speaking of the 
Pigmies : — 


“ That small infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes,” 

Can, too, any of your readers explain satisfac- 
torily to me the following passage in J/ Pense- 
ro8o ? — 

“ And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 
Softly on my eyelids laid.” 
Danret L. Borss. 

Lots.—The word “lot” and its plural “lots” 
are now in common use as denoting “a large num- 
ber.” They have not yet found their way into any 
but light writing; though, from their frequent 
use in conversation, it is not improbable they may 
soon be adopted in a higher range. It is certainly 


not very long ago since this metaphorical use | 


, and I have an impression that it was bor- 
rowed from its having been put into the mouth of 
the clown in a pantomime of transient Ly yas 
Do any of your readers know what the fact is as 
to this? It seems a pity that our ordinary speech 
should have been defaced by an expression which, 
in the sense now generally taken, cannot be re- 
garded but as an unfortunate vulgarism. G. 

Edinburgh, 


Manuscript TREATISE oy CrronoLocy. — I 
possess a very beautifully written MS. entitled :— 

“Abrégé Chronologique de I'Histoire Universelle, 
Contenant les Evénements les plus remarquables depuis 
la Création du monde jusques a l’an de grace 1714. Par 
Pénélope Gale, & Londres, de l’Ecole Dames Denis et Ste- 
vensons, Queen’s Square, 1773.” 

The volume is in small 4to size, contains 128 
pages, and is very richly bound in red morocco, 
gilt edges, with an allegorical frontispiece in indian 
ink on vellum. There is an address to “ Mes 
Dames” by the author, as it would appear, signed 
“Samuel Roux;” and next follows a “ Traduc- 
tion qui sert de Préface,” from which I infer that 
the treatise was composed for the use of his pupils 
by Roux, and translated into French by the lady 
whose name appears on the title-page. Is any- 
thing known of these parties or of the school in 
Queen’s Square a century ago, when the book 
was written ? Bares. 


Tae AND Massacre or THE IwNo- 
CENTS IN WaxworRkK.—Among some papers which 
had lain for a long time undisturbed has turned 
up, appropriately enough at this season, the libretto 
of a waxwork show, which I had the curiosity to 
enter, and which stood on the ground adjoining 


issue with the received traditions of the church, 
Of this event the “ +4 gy ” relates that 
Joseph and Mary, unable to find a lodging in the 
town of Bethlehem, were received into his hut 
by an old man named Gelindo, and that in this 
cabin the same night was born the Saviour. 

“ Fortunato Gelindo! il primo che si prostrd all’ adora- 
zione unitamente alla sua moglie Alinda, sua figlia Aure- 
lia: e Maffeo suo garzone, e tutta la sua famiglia g 
recarono alla capanna per adorare il nato Bambino,” 

Some novel particulars of Herod's history are 
recounted under the “‘ Murder of the Innocents,” 
Two days before, Herod sent for his son’s nurse, 
and warned her in order to save the child’s life; 
but, on the very morning of the slaughter in 
Bethlehem, a dog appeared which mangled the 
royal infant. [Sul mattino comparve un cane 
che sbrano il medesimo.”] Herod was repudiated 
by his consort Doris, the people would no longer 
acknowledge him as their king, and, rendered 
desperate, he committed suicide in his own 
garden. A trace of the story that Herod included 
his own son in the massacre of the innocents is 
found in Macrobius, who retails a remark of 
Augustus: “It is better to be Herod’s hog than 
his son ” (Alban Butler’s Lives, &c.), but the fact 
is too well known to need repetition that a terrible 
malady really terminated the existence of this 
ruthless monarch. The only life he hesitated to 
take was his own. 

In explaining the “‘ Martyrdom of the Maceca- 
bees,” the different stages of their tortures being 
most repulsively exhibited, the account con 
cludes: “Oggidi pure i setti fratelli Maccabei 
sono venerati sui nostri altari.” The seven sons 
of Eleazar canonized ! 

How came it that the widow Murchio, proprie- 
tress of the waxwork, was allowed to spread such 
inexact information ? Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


Harry anp Nicx.—The etymo- 
logical identity of chief and head, so shre 
traced by Mr. Skeat in “N, & Q.” 3" S, xii. 481, 
encourages me to inquire whether the names of 
Old Harry and Old Nick, as applied to the foul 
fiend, may not, in like manner, be traced to one 
and the same Scandinavian root ? 

In Sweden, and I believe also in some parts of 
Denmark, one of the numerous names designating 
the Evil One is gammel Erik, i. e. Old Eril:, later 
transformed into Old Eri, and ultimately into OW 
Harry; and if instead of old we take the earlier 
form of olden, we have Olden Erik, Olden Ik, Old 
‘ rick. 

A friend to whom I suggested this origin of the 


names in question, replied in the words of the 


a horse fair held (Noy. 12, 1857,) at Novara. Italian proverb, “ Se non 2 vero 2 ben trovato,” but 


Large groups, formed by figures of life-size, por- 


trayed Scriptural events; and in a group of the | 


Nativity, with detail not only beyond the scope 
of ordinary readers of Bible history, but at 


| as I seek the vero and not the ben trovato, I should 

be glad to have the opinion of some better ety- 

mologist than my friend or myself. Ovt!s. 
Risely, Beds, 
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MS. Peprerers.—Can any one give me in- | 
formation as to the nature of the following manu- 
script, which forms No. 44 of the collection at 
Middie Hill? I quote from Haenal’s Cat. Lid. 
MSS. col. 805—“ Burlington and Gainsbro’ | 

igrees.” Is it, as I suspect, a genealogical 
yolume relating to certain inhabitants of those 
towns ? Cornvs. 


St. Perer’s Cuair.—I beg to forward the ac- 
companying cutting, which may be worth inser- 
tion in N. & Q.”: — 

“Is Sr. Perer’s Cuarn at Rome a GENUINE 
Retic ?—Before concluding my cursory remarks (says 
the Roman correspondent of The Post) upon the external 
features of the religious recurrences which have called 
together in Rome from all parts of the world so many 
representatives of the Catholic faith, I must devote a few 
lines to the celebrated relic denominated ‘St. Peter’s 
Chair,’ which has been exposed to public veneration for | 


the last week for the first time during the last two cen- 
turies. I confess, notwithstanding Lady Morgan’s sati- 
rical hints that this chair is nothing more than a piece of | 
Arabic household furniture with an inscription on the 
back in honour of Mahomet, I looked upon it with great 
interest, such interest as an object carefully and reli- 
giously preserved for upwards of a thousand years may 
naturally excite. Such is about the time that the | 
*Cathedra of Peter’ has been in the authentic keeping | 
of the Church, having been a treasured relic for cen- 
turies in the old Constantinian Basilica, and kept with 
equal veneration under the high altar of the present | 
church, until placed in its actual ponderous bronze case b | 
Bernini and Artusi in the reign of Pope Alexander VIL 
Anybody very curious to obtain arguments in favour of | 
the identity of this chair, as having really belonged to | 
St. Peter here in Rome, may get them in Monsignore 
Febei’s curious book, De Identitate Cathedra Romane, 
— upwards of a century ago; but I mean to 
imit my observations to the intrinsic evidence presented 
by the style and probable date of construction of the 
ir itself. The chair has been for the last week elevated 
on a lofty gilt pedestal on the altar of Maria Santissima, 
in St. Peter’s, where the faithful of all nations, but espe- 
cially French priests and Zouaves, are perpetually kneel- 
ing before it, while masses are being celebrated, and 
chaplets, medals, and crosses rubbed upon it, to be borne 
away with acquired virtue by pious pilgrims. Implicit 
faith is a grand thing, but there are many sincere and 
enlightened Catholics who have no faith in the antiquity 
of St. Peter’s chair, and boldly declare it to be a produc- 
tion of the tenth century. Bunsen states it to be a piece 
of German wood-work, enriched with engraved ivory of a 
different period. At any rate, it is nothing like a Roman 
or curule chair, such as the senator Pudens might be | 
supposed to have in his house, and to offer to his guest and | 
pastor Peter. For it has a pointed, Gothic-looking back, | 
with three round arches and columns, one of which is 
broken; the arms and legs are stiff and straight, like the 
stone episcopal chairs to be seen in churches of the 
twelfth century; and the front is ornamented with en- | 
raved tablets of ivory, representing the labours of 
ercules and the twelve signs of the Zodiac. But, not- | 
withstanding all apparent evidence to the contrary, the | 
Church has declared it to be the chair actually used by 
St. Peter, and as such the honours paid to it ought not to | 


excite surprise. 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Puitosopny or Notation. —Can any readers 
of “N, & Q.” help me to anything on this sub- 
ject? I refer to the abstract principles whica 


' compilers of a notation should follow, whether 


that notation be for numbers, music, language, or 
chemistry. .8.C, 


James Surrn, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh and Professor of Divinity in 1732, 
took a leading part in ecclesiastical affairs in 
Scotland at the beginning of last century. He 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Dalkeith in 
1703, being at the time chaplain to Sir John 
Dalrymple of Cousland, and was subsequently 
minister of the parishes of Morham, in Hadding- 
tonshire, and Cramond in Midlothian. There isa 
rare poem on his death entitled “ Lamentation of 
the University of Edinburgh on the death of 
Principal Smith, 1736.” He married a Miss 
Oswald—I presume one of the Oswalds of Dry- 
borough in the Dag of Denny, Stirlingshire—as 
I find his son John settled at Broomhill in that 
arish in 1732. Any account of his parentage, 
firthplace, or connections will be considered a 
favour. Address, Office “N. & Q.” F, M. 8. 


Hereut oF ovr Cuter Towns Anove 
LEVEL.—Being anxious to ascertain the heights 
of English cities and larger towns above the level 
of the sea, Lask the favour of information thereon. 
My immediate object is to raise Salisbury from 
the hole in which it has always been placed by 
popular opinion; quite erroneously, however, for 
already, from a knowledge of actual levellings, I 
find its elevation of 150 feet to be 110 feet above 
the mean of London and metropolitan levels ; and 
I hope to prove it, instead of the very lowest city, 
to be one of the highest of all the English cities 
and larger towns. A, B. MippLeton, 

The Close, Salisbury. 


“ Weer Nor ror tHe Deap.”—Who are the 
following lines by ? I met with them many — 
ago in some old magazine, and should like to know 
the author. I have also heard them set to the 
“Dead March” in “ Saul,” and sung at a military 
funeral :— 

“ Weep not for the dead : 
Thy sighs and tears are unavailing ; 
Vainly o'er their cold dark bed 
Breaks the voice of thy loud wailing. 
The Dead—the dead they rest : 
Sorrow, and strife, and earthly woes, 
No more shall harm the blest, 
Nor trouble their deep, calm repose. 
Weep not for the dead.” 
J.B. 
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own designs; but his large print of Kirkstall Abbey js 
considered the finest specimen of his abilities. He rm. 


Grutray’s “FRenca Invaston.””—Among a few | turned to Paris in 1745, where he died in 1773, aged 


of James Gillray's spirited caricatures I possess, is 
a large one representing the projected French 
invasion from the Camp de ee oe where, in 
the distance, you see His Satanic Majesty playing 
the fiddle, and cutting capers on the guillotine. 
In a rough and boisterous sea, the French Armada 


is seen struggling in vain against adverse winds, | 


which, olus-like, W. Pitt is blowing — “the 
pilot that- weathered the storm”; whereas, in 
the foreground, at a windlass, are pulling it with 
might and main, towards British shores, some 
public characters, evidently portraits: amongst 
whom the bulky figure of C. J. Fox, in his torn 
shirt-sleeves and a tricoloured ribbon to his tail, 
is very recognisable. I should be glad to know 
who the other dramatis persone are: one of them 
in profile has a blue coat and top-boots. Is not 
Matthew Tierney one of the others? _P. A. L. 


[In spite of the labours of Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. 
Evans, and others, the allusions in’ many of Gillray’s 
caricatures are still very obscure, and much in want 
of illustration. Our columns will at all times be open 
to Queries concerning, or facts illustrating them. But in 
these, as well as in other matters, we must insist upon the 
name, date, &c. of the caricature being correctly de- 
scribed, The only caricature of Gillray’s which we re- 
member, bearing the title of “ French Invasion,” has a 
supplementary title, “Or Buonaparte landing in Great 
Britain,” and is dated June 10, 1803. This is altogether 
very different from the one which forms the subject of 
P. A. L.’s query, which relates to one dated Feb. 1, 1798, 
and entitled “The Storm rising; or, the Republican 
Flotilla in danger.” It is directed against the encourage- 
ment which the Whigs were charged with giving to the 
threatened invasion, and the windlass is accordingly 
worked by Pitt, Sheridan, the Duke of Bedford, and 
Tierney. It may be added that his Satanic Majesty is 
playing the tune, “Over de Vater to Charley ” (Fox). } 


Gravetot.—Can you furnish me with particu- 
lars of Gravelot’s stay in England? Where did 
he live? Who employed him? Where are some 
of his works to be found ? Paris. 


(Hubert Francois D’Anville, better known under his 


assumed name of Henry Gravelot, was the brother of | 


D'Anville the geographer. He was born at Paris in 
1699. Hecommenced painting at about thirty-nine years 
of age, but took afterwards to designing and etching. In 
1733 he was invited to England by Claude du Bose, to 


assist him in the plates of Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, | 


and also etched several plates for books, among which were 
those for Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakspeare. 


He drew the monuments of kings for Vertue, and gave | 


the designs, where invention was necessary, for Pine’s 
plates of the tapestry in the House of Lords. He also 
engraved the plates for Theobald’s Shakspeare from his 


| seventy-four. De Fontenai, Dictionnaire des Artistes; 
| Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 1849, iii, 979; and 
| Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, p. 495,} 


Portrait For IpentrricaTton. — I have 
family portrait of an elderly gentleman whom [ 
cannot identify. He seems to have been a mem- 
| ber of the House of Commons, as he holds in his 
hands two papers on which are the following 
words : — 

“ Resolutions against French slaves and black corps in 
Jamaica, 1798.” 

“ Letter to the honourable the speaker of the assembly 
requesting leave to vacate my seat. May, 1800.” i 

Can any of your readers tell me the name? 

Paris, 

[We take this to be the portrait of Bryan Edwards, 
M.P. for Grampound, co. Cornwall, and the accurate his- 
torian of the West Indies. Mr. Edwards was born at 
Westbury in Wiltshire on May 21, 1743, and died at his 
house Polygon, near Southampton, on July 15, 1800. He 
exercised his literary talents in a memorable way in 
Jamaica ; for by the strokes of his pen he drove Peter 
Pindar from that island; and that bitter satirist never 
dared afterwards to attack his character. There is a por- 
| trait of Mr. Edwards painted by Abbott and engraved 
| by Holloway. ] 


Cuppy Bayxs. —In a note on Aristophanes, 
Equites, 243, Mitchell alludes to Cuddy Banks. 
Who was he ? P. J. F. GANTILLox, 


[Cuddy Banks figures as a clown in Ford’s tragi- 
comedy, The Witch of Edmonton, in connection with the 
Morris Hobby-horse, as follows : — 

“ Cuddy. The morrice is so cast, we'll have neither 
mean nor base in our company, fellow Rowland, 

“3rd Clown, What! not a counter ? 

“ Cuddy. By no means, no hunting counter; leave 
that to the Enfield Chase men: all trebles, all in the 
altitudes, Now for the disposing of parts in the Morrice, 
| little or no labour will serve,” &c. Hence the allusion in 
Mr. Mitchell’s note : — 

“In what exact form the Chorus make their appear- 


ance it is difficult to say: had the editorship of this 
play fallen upon Cuddy Banks, he would at once have 
set them down as so many hobby-horses,” 


Tue “ Arcenis ” Etc. or Barctay.—The editio 
optima of these works of Barclay is generally held 
to be that in 3 vols. 8vo, Lugd. Bat. 1664-69-74, 
The first and last of these are before me; the 
first containing the Argenis, in five books, with 
notes and index, pp. 653; the last containing the 
Satyricon—this being the general name for the 
Euphormia, Apologio, Icon Animorum, Alethophili 
| Lacryme, and Alethophilus = which, to- 
| gether with the Conspiratio Anglicana at the end, 
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— 


extend to pp. 720. I should be much obliged if 
some possessor of the three volumes will kindly 
inform me what is contained in the intermediate 
volume, Lugd. Bat. 8vo, 1669. 
Bares. 
Birmingham. 


[The second volume, Lugd, Batay. 1669, contains | 


Archombratus et Theopompus sive Argenidis secunda et 
tertia pars, ubi de institutione principis, pp. 639. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Conorts Brrrazy.—Can any of your cor- | 


respondents well read in the annals of the Roman 
Empire enumerate the localities wherein the fol- 
lowing cohorts were stationed during the Roman 
occupation of Britain, namely, Cohors Prima Bri- 
tannicorum, Cohors Prima Flavia Britannicorum, 
Cohogs Tertia Britonum, Cohors Sexta Britonum ? 
It is desired that references to the works in which 
they are mentioned be given. GIAN. 
[Robert Brady, in his Complete History of England, 
fol. ed. 1685, has a chapter on “The Roman Military 
Establishment in Britain,” (pp. 41-51), taken out of the 


Notitia, or Summary of Theodosius Junior, Consult also | 


the “ Indices Inscriptionum” in the Monumenta_ Historica 
Britannica, by Petrie and Sharpe, i. p. exlvi.] 


Butt Movurn.— The following lines are 
embossed over the door of the Queen’s Hotel, 
Aldersgate Street. Can you help me to find out 
the reason of their being there, and their date ? 

Milo, the Crotonian, 
An ox slew with his fist, 
And at one meal he ate it all— 
Ye Gods! what a glorious twist!” 
ORTENTAL. 

[Is not this the old “ Bull and Mouth”? If so, the 
allusion in the lines is obvious, and refers, as Mr. Timbs 
points out in his Curiosities of London (p. 453), to the 
story of Milo, who, after killing a bullock with one blow 
of his fist, ate it up at meal. } 


Latin 
“Cujusvis hominis est errare: nullius nisi insipientis, 
perseverare in errore.” 
Wanted by 
[ Cicero, Philippica, xii. cap. 2.] 


Replies. 


DORCHESTER, CO. OXFORD. 
xii. 346.) 


Mr. 8S. Bersty wishes, it would seem, to know 
to what authority the author of Murray’s Handbook 
for Berks, Bucks, and Oxon is indebted for the 
following statement : — 

“ There is an old and existing belief that no viper will 
live in the parish of Dorchester.” 

One would expect to find such a notion men- 
tioned in Plot’s Notwral History of Oxfordshire; 


but this quaint old writer does not mention it 
as regards Dorchester. However, the readers of 
“N. & Q.” may like to see paragraphs 35 and 36 
of his seventh chapter, being the chapter headed 
“Of Brutes: ” — 


“35. Of other reptils we have little to say, but that 
in the Lordship of Blechington [now spelt Bletching- 
don *}, and all the more northern parts of Oxfordshire 
{ Dorchester is in the southern part of the county, being 
nine miles south-east of Oxford], no snakes have been 
ever or very rarely seen, in so much that I met with 
several ancient people about Deddington and Banbury 
that scarce ever saw a snake in their lives, at least not 
in that country. And ‘at Blechington "twas confidently 
believed that a snake brought from any other place, and 
put down there, would instantly dye, till I made the ex- 
periment and found no such matter: Whereupon I got 
leave (in the absence of the family) to inclose my snake 
in thecourt, before the Right Honourable the Lord Angle- 
sey’s house, to see what time would produce, leaving the 
gardener in trust to observe it strictly, who found it 
indeed, after three weeks time, dead, without any sensible 
external hurt. 

“ 36, How this should come to pass, is a question indeed 
not easy to determin [sic], but certainly it must not be 
ascribed to the talismanical figure of the stone ophio- 
morphites to he found about Adderbury, and in most 
blue clays, whereof there are plenty in this country 
Since these are to be met with about Oxford too, and in 
many other places where there are snakes enough, Be- 
side, we are informed by Cardan ¢ that Albertus Magnus 
had a stone that, being naturally mark’d with the figure 
of a serpent, had this no less admirable than contrary 
virtue, that if it were put into a place that was haunted 
with serpents, it would draw them all to it. Much 
rather may we subscribe to the cause assigned by Pliny,f 
who seems confidently to assert that the earth that is 
brackish, and standeth much upon saltpetre, is freer from 


| vermin than any other. To which we may add (if need 


be) sulphur and vitriol, whereof there is plenty in these 
parts of the county; but whether by one, two, or all 
these, though we dare not pronounce, yet that it is caused 
by some such mineral steam disagreeable to the animal, I 


| think we may be confident.” 


The first edition of Dr. Plot's Natural History 
of Oxfordshire had the imprimatur of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, April 18, 
1676. ‘The second edition, with large Additions 
and Corrections,” was published at Oxford and 


| London in 1705. I have quoted from this second 


edition. 

Among the “ Additions to chap. vii.” is the 
following : — 

“§ 35. There are no snakes near Badminton in Gloces- 
tershire: The cause is the barenness and coldness of the 
land thereabouts, for snakes are bred out of rich, fat, hot 
mould and mud (whence we commonly find them about 
ditches, and low, rich, shady grounds, lurking under long 
grass) of which this country affords no great plenty, 
Besides, it being an open country, it wants that shade 
and shelter they delight in.”— Brit, Bacon. p. 73. 


This Brit. Bacon. is the work referred to in the 
. Bletchingdon is scarcely four miles, as the crow flies, 
east by north-east of Woodstock. 
+ De Subtilitate, lib. vii. 
t Nat. Hist, lib. xvii. cap. 4. 
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following extract from the “short account of” 
Dr. Plot “by that curious naturalist, Mr. Ed- 
ward Lhwyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
in Oxford,” which is prefixed to the beginning 


of the second edition of Dr. Robert Plot’s Natural 


History of Oxfordshire : — 


“In the year 1677 he published his Natural History of 


Oxfordshire, which he wrote (as [vid. p. 339. Athen. 
Oxon.) "tis thought) in imitation of a book of Dr. Child- 
rey’s, entituled Britannia Baconica, or the Natural Rari- 
ties of England.” 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, JUN. 
Combe, near Woodstock. 


THE SKYRACK OAK. 
(3"* S. xii. 503.) 


I remember the Skyrack Oak ever since my | 


boyhood, when it was a more picturesque object 
than it is now; and at a future time I will 
supply you with some of the traditions which 
were then extant respecting it. It is now only 
the ruin of what was once a fine oak tree. Fifty 
years ago very few persons who went to view the 
remains of Kirkstall omitted, in going to or from 
Leeds, to look at the Skyrack Oak, which is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the abbey. In 
the Annals of Leeds, by Edward Parsons (vol. i. 
p- 190), it is thus noticed : 


“ The principal object in the village of Headingly is 


the venerable oak which has defied the storms of a | 
thousand winters, and which for hundreds of years has | 
i to the observer a decaying memorial of ages | 


ong a away. This remarkable tree has been 
conjectured by some—and the supposition is warranted 
by its evidently extreme antiquity—to have witnessed 
the horrible religious rites of the ancient Britons, and in 
fact to have formed part of a Druidical grove. Universal 


tradition declares this to have been the tree under which, | 


in Saxon times, the shire meetings were held, and from 
which the name of Skyrack (shire oak) has been imposed 
upon the wapentake. Of course these traditions afford 
no positive demonstration ; but, in spite of scepticism, 
they render the supposition extremely probable, and 
induce the conclusion that it must be founded on fact.” 


So much of poem and legend has been mixed 
up with the history of all such objects, that it is 
impossible to discriminate the false from the true. 
Thoresby, in his Ducatus Leodiensis, gives a more 
full account of the oak, and I must refer your 


correspondent to that authority for replies to his | 


other queries. In Whitaker's edition of the 


Ducatus (p. 81), the following explanation is given. | 


I give it with the notes of reference : — 


Huxpreps on Warentakes]. Ten of these De- 
curia, or Tythings, made the Centuria or Hundred ; these 
in some places (and particularly in these Northern Coun- 
ties) are called Wapentakes, the Reason of which De- 
nomination is distinctly mentioned in the Laws of King 

the Confessor(*), viz. when a Person received the 
Government of a Wapentake, at the appointed Time and 
usua! Place, the elder Sort met him, and when he was 
got off his Horse, rose up to him; then he held up his 


| Spear, and took Security of all present, according to 
| Custom; whoever came touched his Spear with theirs, 
| and by this touching of Armour were confirmed in ong 
| common Interest; and thus from pepnu, Weapons, and 
| Tac, a Touch, or TACCAPe, to confirm, they were called 
Wapentakes ; but here the Reader is to be cautioned that 
| he run not into the mistake of the learned Editor, who 
| takes Ewerwickshire for Warwickshire, whereas it is in- 
| disputably Yorkshire, as appears from ancient Mana- 
scripts, and Coins minted here, &c. 

“ SxrrEAKeE]}. It may not be amiss here to note, 
that this Wapentake of Skireake seems to have received 
its Denomination from such a Convention at some noted 

| Oak, or, to use a local Word, Kenspack-Ake. That Hun- 
dreds received their Names from a Tree, Cross, Stone, &e, 
is familiar; and that Places were named from Oaks in 
particular is the less Wonder, because ours are said to be 
| the best in the World. Hence Oakham, Ockley, Ake- 
| ham, Aukland, so called (as Sarron in Greece was) from 
the Oaks; and so the whole County of Berkshire, from 
* Beroke, a disbarked Oak, to which, when the State was 
in more than ordinary Danger, the Inhabitants were wont 
in ancient Times to resort, and consult about Publick 
Matters ’(*). From some memorable Oak (yet called in the 
North an Ake), where the Inhabitants usually met u 
such publick Occasions, which was pgbably at —— 
in this Parish (of which see p.*—), we may safely concla 
that this Wapentake was named Skireake, or the Shire- 
Oak, which according to the Sazon Orthography was 
(as it is pronounced to this Day) poape-ae, for the Inter- 
position of the A was not brought in till the Time of the 
Normans, who wrote it Schire. If any argue the Im- 
robability of all the County Freeholders meeting at this 
—_ I shall not contend (though that there were such 
general Assemblies, and in all likelihood at such a Place 
in those ancient Times, rather than within walled 
Towns, ("), is no improbable Conjecture) for it as effec- 
tually answers this Etymon, if only the Inhabitants of 
| this Wapentake, or this Division (4b A.-Sax., reypan, 
to divide into Shares), assembled there. I shall only 
| add, that the Hundred-Courts, which in some places were 
| held every three Weeks, in others but once a Month, were 
reduced to the County Courts by Statute 14 Edw. ITI.” 
“(*) Edit. Wheloc, p. 45. 
| (*) Camden’s Britannia, N. E., p. 137. 
| (*) Thus a Palm-Tree served Deborah for her West- 
| minster-hall, when she judged Israel, saith Dr. Fuller, ix 
| his Church Hist., p, 60.” 


| The whole of the chapter from which the above 
| is extracted will be instructive to G. H. or &, 
but it is too long for insertion in your columns. 

He will find that the division of the county into 
| hundreds, or wapentakes, was made in the times 
of our “Saxon predecessors.” It would be i 
vain to seek for the precise date. It will be ob- 
served, that I have carefully followed the text, 
even to the adoption of the numerous capital let- 
lers and the italicising. My copy of Whitaker 
| leaves a blank where the page ought to be in- 
| serted,* and all the copies Tieve had an = 
| tunity of consulting have the same omission. The 

reference ought to be to p. 148, where, under the 
_ head of “Scyrake,” the oak is once again re- 
| ferred to. The interest of the quotation will be 
| an apology for its length. T. B. 
| Shortlands. 
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Like the Wapentake of Shyrack in Yorkshire, 
the Hundred of Dodingtree, in the county of 
Worcester, and the adjacent Hundred of Broxash, 
jn the county of Hereford, are both derived from 
some ancient tree under whose shade the courts 
of the district were anciently held. 

Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 


The manor and chapelry of Shireoaks, in Not- 
tinghamshire, are so called from the fact that an 
ancient oak there marked the junction of the 
three counties of Nottingham, Derby, and York. 

FREDERIC OvuvRY. 


CHARLES I. AT OXFORD. 
(3" xii. 523.) 
The following, which are in my collection of 
old pamphlets, may possibly interest your corre- 
spondent : — 


1. “The Humble desires and propositions of the Lords | 
and Commons in Parliament assembled. Tendered to | 
His Majesty 1 February, 1642. With His Majesties , 
Gratious Answer thereunto.— Printed, by His Majesties 
Command, At Oxford, By Leonard Lichfield, Printer to | 
the Vniversity. 1643.” | 

This tract is one of sixteen pages, small 4to, | 
and contains, together with the above — | 

“The collection of all the particular papers that passed 
between His Majesty, Both ious, and the Committee, 
Concerning the Cessation.” 

2. “ The Reasons of the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment, Why they cannot agree to the Alteration and Addi- 
tion in the Articles of Cessation offered by His Majesty. | 
With His Majesties Gratious Answer thereunto, April 4, | 
1643, Printed, by His Majesties Command, at Oxford. | 
By Leonard Lichfield, Printer to the Vniversity. 1643, 
Sm. 4to, 21 pp.” 

3. “The Votes agreed on by the Lords and Commons | 
concerning a treaty; and Their desire of a safe conduct | 
for a Committee named by them, contained in a letter of 
the 28. of February from the Earle of Manchester to the 
Lord Viscount of Falkland. With His Majesties Gra- 
tious Answer thereunto, and a Copy of His Safe Conduct. 
Also, The Articles concerning a Cessation proposed by 
both Houses of Parliament, and a letter of the 28. of 
February from the said Earle of Manchester, to the said 
L, of Falkland, in which they were inclosed. With His 
a gratious Answer to the same. Sm. 4to, 13 pp.” 
[Without printer’s name or date, but evidently from the 
press of Leonard Lichfield, as the type and paper are 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2.] 


*. ae an extract, by way of note, from 
40. — 


“ His majesties safe Conduct. 

“ Ovr Will and Pleasure is, And We doe hereby straitly 
Charge and Command all the Officers and Souldiers of 
our present Army, and all our Ministers and Subjects 
whatsoever, to permit and suffer Our Right trusty and 
Right wellbeloved Couzin and Counsellor Algernon Earle 
of Northumberland, and Our Trusty and Welbeloved 
William Pier: , Esq., Sir William Armayne, and Sir 
John Holland, Knights, and Bulstrode Whitlock, Esquire 
(together with their servants), to passe and repasse to and 


from Vs, without any Let or Hinderance, they 
now sent to attend Vs from Our two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This Our safe Conduct under Our Signe Manuall 
and Royall Signet, We Charge and Command them, and 
every of them, punctually to observe and obey, as they 
will answer the contrary at their utmost perills. 

“ Given at our Court at Oxrorp, the third of 

Marcu, 1642.” 
J. Harris Greson, 


Liverpool. 


CINQUE PORT SEALS. 
(3" S. xii. 433.) 


The ships of the Romans had the rudders 
passing over the side of the vessel; sometimes 
there were two to a ship, at others four—two at 
the prow, and two at the stern. In Stosch is a 
vessel without oars, going at full sail with two 
rudders at the stern. These had sometimes, at 
their issue from the ships, projecting cases, serving 
no doubt to keep the helm perpendicularly to 
the sea. A cross piece (a kind of dons governed 
the vessel with more facility. In all Anglo- 
Saxon ships there are two oars at the stern for 
steering, instead of a rudder. The ship in the 
Bayeux tapestry is a long galley, with a high 
crook at the stern, topped by a figure, and a 
similar one at the prow, taller, with a bust above. 
The rudder (in the form of a large oar) is on the 
side, and there is a single mast with a top to it, 
and a square ornamented yard. A good draw- 
ing of this, ship your correspondent may find in 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 263, 
fig. 14. The derivation of rudder will show that 
it was primarily an oar: Saxon rothere from 


| rowan, to row; German ruder, Old German 


ruodar. 

The modern rudder was not in general use till 
the middle of the reign of Edward III. or about 
1350, though the old plan of steering ships by a 
paddie on each side was not abandoned till long 
after. In a MS. of about the year 1300 two 
drawings of ships are given, in both of which the 


| rudder appears at the stern, and a man is seen 


steering with a tiller. In another MS. of the 
middle of the fourteenth century there are two 
delineations of Noah’s ark represented by ships 
having a large house on their decks; both of these 
have rudders at the stern, with two pintles and 
gudgeons, and a tiller. From the perfect manner 
in which the rudder appears in these drawings, it 
is highly probable that, though not then, nor 
until a much later period in general use, yet it 
had long been applied to large vessels, whose 
height and size out of the water must have ren- 
dered it extremely inconvenient to steer with the 
ancient paddles. (See Steinitz’s History of the 


Ship.) 
tn the vessels represented on medieval seals 
the sail is covered with armorial compositions 
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forming, as Mr. Boutell observes (Manual of 
Heraldry, p- 412), sails of arms. 

Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter (High Admiral, 
c. 1416), the sail of the ship is charged with the 
arms of Beaufort; and in that of John Holland, 
Earl of Huntingdon, c. 1436, “ Admiral of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Aquitaine,” a noble-looking 
ship is displayed with a sail of Holland of Exeter. 
The seals of the Cinque Ports of Kent and Sussex 
exhibit curious ships displaying their own proper 
banner, the lions and ships dimidiated with the 
banner and shield of England. 

Joun Precor, Jun. 


A@eas’s Mar or Lonpon 8. xii. 504; 4" 
S. i. 20.)—In your impression of Dec. 21, Mr. 
HALLIWELL remarks that, in Mr. Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes, it is stated that there is acopy of Aggas’s 
Map of London, 1560, in the Sloane collection in 
the British Museum; and then inquires whether 
Sir Hans Sloane’s maps and prints formed part of 
the original collection of the museum, and asks 
for a reference to the old map, The answer given 
-— 

“ It is doubtful whether Aggas's Map of London, 1560" 
is in the Sloane collection at the British Museum, At 
any rate, it has never been seen either by the keeper of 
the maps or by the gentlemen connected with the manu- 
script and print departments,” 


I think it only right to state that there is no 
doubt about the matter; and when the question 
was put to me a few weeks ago, I answered then, 
as I should have done any time these four-and- 
twenty years past, without hesitation, “It is not 
here.” The error is in Lowndes, and has arisen 
out of a very natural conclusion on the part of the 
editor. In Brayley’s Londiniana he found men- 
tion made (vol. 1. p. 83) of a copy of A having 
belonged to Sir Hans Sloane. Brayley’s authority 


was Gough, who (vol. i. p. 745) speaks of “two | 


copies in the hands of Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. 
Mead.” As Sir Hans Sloane's library did form part 
of the original collection of the British Museum, 
it was reasonable to suppose that the map spoken 
of as in the hands of Sir Hans Sloane would be 
found here. Such, however, is certainly not the 
case; but I should here mention one very im- 
portant fact which has been entirely overlooked, 


viz. that, in the original statement by Gough, it | 


is distinctly said that the copy “in the hands of 
Sir Hans Sloane” bore the date of 1618, fifty- 


eight years later than the date assigned in Lowndes 
to the original map inquired for, which is thus 
thrown out of the question altogether apropos of 
the British Museum. 
R. H. Masor, Keeper of the Department 
of Maps and Charts, 
British Museum, Jan.-8, 1868. 


[4% S. I. Jaw. 18, 68, 


oF Roxsurense (3 S. xii. 204, 422.) 


In the seal of | —E. C. and Rusticus appear to be somewhat 


| hypercritical in the objections taken to the ortho- 
graphy of the title and residence of the noble 
house of Cessford. Roxburghe is as often spelt 
with the final e as without it, and the practice of 
most of the Peerages since the commencement of 
the present century appears to be in favour of the 
addition. Wood's edition of Douglas's Peerage 
adopts it in 1813, and so does the Sale Catalogue 
of — 

“The Library of the late John Duke of Roxburghe, 
arranged by G. & W. Nicol, Booksellers to His Majesty, 
Pall-Mall, to be sold by Auction on Monday, the 18th 
May, 1812, and the forty-one following days, by Robert 
H. Evans, Bookseller, Pall-Mall,” &c. &c. 

With regard to “Floors,” I must demur to its 
assumed Norman derivation. It is in fact a ver- 
nacular term of not unfrequent occurrence in this 
county, and is applied to the natural terraces on 
the banks of streams, occasionally formed by the 
receding current, pronounced in lowland Scotch 
| and also sometimes written “the Flures”’ or the 

Floors. No example of the French form, or Fleurs, 
| is said to be met with before 1772 (Jeffreys’ Ror- 
| burgh., iii. 87). The formation of the ground 
| between the duke’s mansion and the Tweed, which 
| gives rise to the name, is very perceptible to any 

one looking across the river from the march- 
| mound on which the ruins of Roxburgh Castle 
stand. Other examples of the same term, applied 
to similar terraces, occur in the Retours in the 
| registry of a succession to the lands of Flures in 

the barony of Broxfield in 1632, and again to the 
lands of Brounhills in the barony of Flures and 
rish of Oxnam, both in this county. In the 
ent Roll of Kelso Abbey, the quota paid by 
Flurislaws, near Greenlaw, is nani as well as 
that from the Flures near Kelso (Chartulary, 
p. 499 and 508); and within half a mile of the 
place where I am now writing, there is a field on 
the banks of a small tributary of the Teviot, 
which has always gone by the name of the Floors, 
from the circumstance of its rising in steps above 
the stream. W. E. 

Roxburghshire. 

Stave Parases: Freeper: Tick S. xii. 
500.) — Crrim will recollect that Dickens, in 
Dombey § Son, appropriately names the immortal 
Dr. Blimber’s assistant “‘ Mr. Feeder.” 

Tick.—This word one would have thought to 
be thoroughly slang; but it appears from the fol- 
lowing quotation from Kerr’s Student's Black- 
stone, chap. xv. p. 468, to be classic : — 

“Tf,” says Lord Chief-Justice Holt, “a man send his 
servant with ready money to buy goods, and the servant 
buy upon credit, the master is not chargeable ; but if the 
servant usually buy for the master upon tick, and the 
servant buy some things without the master’s order, yet 
if the master were trusted by the trader, he is liable.” 


] 
| 
+ 
| 
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Latin Roots (3 S. xii. 461.)—C. A. W. is 
right in thinking that Latin is taught at Univer- 
sity College School on the principle of roots or 
crude forms. The grammar used is by Professor 
T. H. Key, who is head-master of the school and 
professor of comparative grammar at the college ; 
and an exercise book by Mr. Robson, on the same 

m, isused in connection with it. The principle 
is that the inflections of words, 7. e. cases of nouns 
and persons and tenses of verbs are all formed by 
certain suffixes added to the word itself, or crude 
form, as Mr. Key calls it, which of course is not 
found in literature, but from the examination of 
the inflections. Thus with nouns, the first de- 
clension has the crude form ending in a, the 


second in o, the third ¢ or a consonant, the fourth | 


«, and the fifth e; and similarly verbs are di- 
vided into the a, e, i, consonant, and ~ conjugations. 
The crude forms of cornu and Jupus would not be 
corm and lup, as C. A. W. supposes, but cornu 
and lupo. Mr. Key uses the word root for that 
of a word beyond which etymology can no 

er go, but the crude form is merely gramma- 
tical; as, for instance, the crude form of spectacu- 
lum would be spectaculo, while the root would be 
gpec, the latter part being clearly a suflix. I 
know this method « of teaching is very much ob- 
jected to by some, but it hasin my mind two great 
advantages. In the first place, it is much easier 
than the old method, and of that I can speak with 
confidence, as I had learned from King Edward 
VL.’s Grammar for some time with ve Tittle suc- 
cess before going to the University College School. 
In the second place, boys begin much sooner to 
exercise their reasoning powers about the lan- 
guage, and to take an interest in philology instead 
of merely learning to translate. The books in 
uestion are published, I believe, by Taylor and 

alton in Gower Street. . 


Davin Garrick xii. 502.)—P. A. L.'s | 


long memory puts me on wishing that he 


had “assisted” at the revival of Shakspere’s | 


Richard ILI. in 1824, from the Cibberian tomb ; 


wherein, with the contributions of Garrick’s shovel, | 
it had been forgotten through more than a | 


century. 

Premising that the original Richard was in its 
length (3500 lines) and in its form unactable, I 
extract from the preface to its published re-ar- 
Tangement as presented at Covent Garden in the 
above year, the differences between the altered 
and the restored finale of “ The Roses ” : — 

“ Cibber’s Richard consists of more than 1990 lines, of 
which his own composition amounts to nearly 1100 ;* 

* Some of these (among them, perhaps, the “ tally- 
ing” lines quoted by P. A. R.) may have been Gar- 
rick’s; who made the like Frenchified work with Romeo 
and Juliet, as Tate made with Lear, and Monsieur Ducis 
with Hamlet and with Macbeth. 


leaving of Shakspere about 900 (in many of which Cibber 
has made alterations). The play now printed consists of 

1960 lines, of which Cibber’s are not above 100; making 
| a restoration of about 860 lines of Shakspere.” 


It might have been added, that no small portion 
of the are emer dialogue retained by Cibber 
was adapted from others of his plays. 

| The credit of this attempt, under the better 
experience and truer taste of my friend Mr. Mac- 
| ready, who enacted the new Richard, I take to 
| myself. The discredit of its failure may justly 
| be ascribed to the unpersuadable force of habit, 
which, during three or four generations, had ac- 
cepted—I lament to say, that the /i/th persists to 
accept—the patch-work of a clever stagewright 
not in place, but as the authentic composition of 
| England's greatest dramatist. E. L. 8. 


GreyHounp (4 §. i. 13.)—Your correspond- 
ent has thrown out a very curious conjecture, 
which, if followed up by abler readers of “N. & Q.” 
than myself; ma sesbably lead to some result. 
The “gres,” as he suggests, is in all probability 
the “hart of grease,” or stag in his prime, as op- 

d to the “rascal,” or lean unhealthy deer. Now 
happen to have before me the rare facsimile 
reprint of the Boke of St. Albans, edited by Hasle- 
wood, 1810. Ate. ij. vo. is a sort of catalogue 
of beasts to be hunted, and the ‘“‘dyuers manere 
houndes.” The first beast among the former is 
the “bucke”; the first in the latter list is the 
“grehoun,” and the good prioress adds : — 
** A grehounde sholde be 
Heeded lyke a snake : 
and neckyd lyke a drake : 
fotyd lyke a catte : 
tayllyd lyke a ratte : 
syded lyke a teme: 
and chynyd lyke a beme.” 


This is just the description of the Scottish deer- 
hound, and one would naturally suppose the first- 
named hound was intended to hunt the first- 
named beast. 

Now it is remarkable that in the description of 
hare-hunting in the same work, d. iij. recto, there 
is no mention of anything like coursing in our 
acceptation of the term. In the Gentleman's 
Recreations, Lond. 1710, there is a minute ac- 
count of our present custom, with long rules for 
its practice. If “ ~ be the buck in his prime, 
“grehound” may be fairly, I think, assumed, as 
your correspondent suggests, to be the 


Poets’ Corner. 


| (4 i. 12.)—There can be no 
doubt but that your correspondent is perfectly 
correct. The tradition to the present day in 
| Italy, confirmed by my own observation, is 

same as that of Pliny, that these insects only 
appear just as the harvest is ripe, and disappear 
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as soon as it is cut and carted. Their light is 


most brilliant. They fly gracefully sometimes, 


very — sometimes just gliding along. The | 
most 


ever saw at one time was on driving from 
Leghorn to Pisa to see the “luminare” on San 


Ranieri’s day (June 17). There were myriads of | 


millions of them efully skimming the to 
like scene conceivable. A gentleman who had 
travelled both in the East and West Indies, at 
once pronounced them to be the famous “ fire- 
flies.” It is said they are sometimes seen if there 
be a second harvest, as of “ seggiola,” but I never 
saw them after the first. We caught several in 

uze nets: they were much like what the chil- 
pas call “ soldiers and sailors.” 

As to the word “ baticesola,” it is new to me; 
but probably is simply a provincialism for the 
word “ baccherozzolo,” a “ glowworm,” an insect 
which gives a light but cannot fly. A very good 
account of both these insects is given in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, art. “ Entomology.” 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Your correspondent seeks the etymol of 
baticesola. Has he got the right word P ‘Pliny's 
- lampyridas” might be translated “ baccheroz- 
zolo.’ H. 

As your correspondent Mr. Ramace asks if any 
others have seen the fire-flies he mentions else- 
where in Italy, I beg to inform him that I have 
seen them at Salerno, beyond Naples, in the 
month of May. In addition to what he states, I 
observed that on approaching the ground or any 


other object in their flight they cast a sensible | 


illumination on it. 

Not having seen them in any other = of 
Italy during a long tour, nor in Sicily or Greece, 
I think they must be confined to few localities, 
and that their period of appearing is short. R. B. 


A Puttosopnic Brute S. xii. 130.) — 
Looking through back numbers of “ N. & Q.” I 
have come across the following query of B. J. T. 
under the above heading: “ What Greek author 
this designation, and to what brute?” The 

ollowing words are in Aristotle’s History of Ani- 
mals, book ix. chap. xxxiii. (or xlvi. according to 
another numbering) : — 

5 dddpas* woAAa Kal waiSedera: Kal tvvinow * 

These words may be rendered into English 
thus :— 

“Now of all the wild animals, the elephant is the 
tamest and the gentlest; for in many things is it in- 
structed, and many does it comprehend; thus, elephants 
are taught to make the salém to the king. Moreover, 
this animal is of quick perception, and it is superior to 
other animals as regards intelligence in general. 


With Aristotle on the elephant may be com- 
| pared Pliny, Natural History, book viii. cha 
1.-xi. Pliny prefaces his instances of the intelli. 
gence of the animal by speaking of it thus : — 


“Maximum [of the land-brutes] est elephas, proxi- 
mumque humanis sensibus: quippe intellectus illis ser- 
monis patrii, et imperiorum obedientia, officiorumque, 
que didicere, memoria; amoris et glorie voluptas ; immo 
vero (qu etiam in homine rara) probitas, prudentia, 
equitas; religio quoque siderum, Solisque ac Lune 
veneratio,” 


Joun Hosxyrns-ABRAHALL, Jun, 


Corste, Corsry S. xii. 390, 516.)—This is 
familiar to me as a puzzle of some standing ; for I 
have never found any proof of its etymology. 
The word is not uncommon. The signification of 
it is, invariably, a corrosive, and not care, as erro- 
neously stated by A. H. ; although, when he goes 
on to give it the sense of “ cauterizing or corroding 
care,” he is very near the mark indeed. This 
suggests a connection with the Latin 
but it is hard to prove, though it is certain that 

_we find in the Faerie Queene the adjective corsive 
| doing duty for corrosive. This sense, a corroding 
or corrosive will explain all save one, 
which I shall adduce, in which it means a corro- 
sive in the sense of a caustic, a violent 
That it is not from caveo, cautus, should be oi 
vious to all who remember that cautus is not 
cortus, though sounding a little like it. I do not 
think it is from the A.-S., but from the French; 
but proof fails me. The earliest example of its 
use I have yet seen is in the following line which 
| I copied for Mr. Furnivall out of a Cambridge 
MS.: “ Nor no coresy may queth that qued ;” #. e. 
| “Nor can any caustic remedy that evil.” (See 
Political and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall (E.E.T.S.), 
. 217. 
“ It ‘outa be noted that the question is compli- 
cated by the fact that there are three words with 
| this pronunciation—viz. (1) corsie, a corrosive; 
| (2) corsie, adj. corpulent, from the Latin corpus; 
| and (3) the term in the following sentence. Cot- 
| grave gives, “ Coursie, part of the hatches of a 
galley, tearmed course.” And then there is corse, 
to curse, and causey, a causeway, used by Sir 
| David Lyndesay about the ladies’ dresses that 
“ sweep the kirk and causey clean.” I regret that 
I have no more exact proof of its derivation to 
offer. Water W. 
Cambridge. 


Frenca Krxe's Baner Morro (3" S. xii. 
502.) The arms borne by “nostre auguste 
Monarque, Louis le Grand, roy de France et de 
Navarre,” are thus given by Trudon (7raité de la 
Science du Blason, Paris, 1689, p. 44): — 

“ D’azur & trois fleurs de lys d’or, I’éeu ou cartouche 
timbré d’un casque d’or ouvert, &c.; couronné de la 
couronne Impériale Francaise; entouré des colliers des 


ordres de St. Michel et du St.-Esprit; soutenu par deux 


| 


| 
q 
| 
| 
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anges vétus en Lévites, la dalmatique aux émaux de 
Yéeu, tenant chacun une bannitre de France: le tout 
sous un grand pavillon d’azur fleurdelisé d’or, doublé 
*hermines; le comble brodé d’or, couronné de la couronne 
Impériale Frangaise; le pavillon attaché & l’oriflamme ou 
banniére du royaume, surmonté de la dévise Royale, Nec 
pluribus impar.” 
The device on the oriflamme was the sun in its 
splendour. Jos J. B. WorkKarp. 


Gas (8™ S. xi. 337; xii. 511.)—My remark 
that the origin of this word appears to be lost, 
seems to have been completely misunderstood. 
Of course it is the O. F. gaber. But it also 
answers to the A.-S. gabban and the Dutch gab- 
beren; and gob is (says Mr. Joun Piacor) the 
Gaelic for beak. It is also certain that gab means 
mouth in Danish, whence gabe, ra gape or make a 

mouth ; gabflab, a chatterbox ; gabmund, a 
ad a blab, ora tattler. See Ferrall and Repp’s 
Dinish ictior Now what I mean to express 
is this, that when we find a word occurring in 
A-S., in O. F., in Dutch, Danish, Gaelic, and 
other languages, it is clear that such a word must 
be of very great antiquity, and its remote origin 
appears to be lost. But a reconsideration of the 
question leads me to perceive that a word for 
mouth would be a primitive and simple word 
(formed possibly from the gabbling or gobbling 
noise it makes), and I now feel sure that there 
must have been a primitive word gab, mouth, 
which is still preserved unchanged in meaning in 
Danish, which is the Swedish and English gap, 
the Gaelic gob, and from whence are derived all 
such words as the Dutch gabberen, the French 
gaber, the A.-S. gabban, and the — gape, 
gabble, jibber, jabber, and even gaby. For a gaby 
is a gaper, who stands with open mouth like an 
idiot ; for the proof of which see Wedgwood, s. v. 
“Gaby.” Watrer W. 

Cambridge. 

Masonry (3 8. xii. 371, 529.) — Without 
entering into argument or controversy unsuited 
to the pages of “N. & Q.,” I wish merely to in- 
form A. A. that Freemasons are incapable of 
admission to the sacraments in the 
Church in England, as well as on the Continent. 
The same prohibition applies to all other secret 
societies ; but on- other grounds than “ their in- 
terference with the duties of the confessional,” if 
Irightly understand the meaning of the writer in 
these words, which is by no means clear. * 

F. C. H. 


(3" xii. 245, 317.)—I believe that 
this contracted name occurring in Oxford records, 
implies no connection on the 
with the northern baronial family of L’Espec, but 


| le Spicer, 


| 


Catholic | 


the time which your correspondent, Bos Prez, 
mentions. I have met with the names of various 
members in old deeds; e.g. Alured 

vost of Oxford, 1247-8; Thomas 
Spicer, Provost 1249-50; and John Spicer as late 
as 1402. While of the two mentioned by Bos 
Pri@ER, the father’s name occurs between 1266 
and 1296 (in the year 1288 as mayor), under the 
various forms of Lesspicer, le Picer, le Specer, le 
Espicer, and le Mustarder; and his son Richard, 
recovered it may be hoped from his early diffi- 
culties, was mayor about the year 1310. 

W. D. Macray. 


Granpy Nerptes xii. 329, 530.) —The 
ay alluded to is common in the Eastern Counties, 
ut is a differently. Two girls stand facing 
each other, and hold both their hands up joined, 
the right hand of one to the left of the other, so 
as to form an arch, under which the other girls 
run in a row hand in hand; while the two form- 
ing the arch, when the last comes, lower their 
hands and try to make her their prisoner. The 
song, sung by the girls in file, is as follows : — 
“ Lift up your hands so high, so high, 
And let King George and his lady come by. 
It is so dark, I cannot see 
To thread the tailor’s needle.” 
F. C. H. 


Dicrionary xii. 524.) 
Having had experience of several German dic- 
tionaries, I can confidently recommend Ludwig's 
Neues Deutsch-Englisches und Englisch- Deutsches 
Worterbuch, printed at Leipsic for John Mackin- 
lay, Strand, London, 1810. I have constantly 
used this dictionary for upwards of fifty years, 
with great satisfaction; and it has very frequently 
happened that, when other dictionaries had been 
consulted in vain, the words or meanings sought 
for have been found in this of Ludwig. 

C. H. 


Lunar 8. xii. 510.)—The idea 
of the young ladies that the full moon, especially 
at harvest time, had so much influence as to be 
able to drive them mad, was certainly outrageous 
and superstitious. But it was not entirely 
unfounded. Whether the moon’s influence is 


| stronger at the harvest season than at other times, 


may be doubted; but that moonlight has an evil 
influence in certain circumstances, I think pretty 
certain. I know a gentleman, advanced in age, 
whose word I can confidently take and on whose 
judgment I can fully rely, who has often assured 
me that, from his own experience all through life, 


| he is quite convinced of this influence. The moon- 
part of the holder | 


light shining into his room always renders him 
more or less restless, and this is not to be attri- 


rather denotes their occupation, which was that | buted merely to the light: for he feels no such 
of Speciarius, Epicier, or Grocer. They appear to | effect from the early daylight on summer morn- 
have been a family of some civic importance about ings. But he has again and again observed, when 
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his xq has been unsound, without any apparent | result will be like the restoration of most of our 


cause, that it has happened on a moonlight night. 
Indeed, he is so convinced of this influence of the 
moon, that he always strives to exclude the moon- 
light from his bedroom as far as possible, and has 
a strong dislike to moonlight nights, F.C. H. 


Bisnor Geppes xii. 383, 513.) —The 


song alluded to was certainly the composition of , 
Dr. Alexander Geddes, and not of his cousin | 
Dr. John Geddes, who was Bishop of Morocco in | 
rtibus, and coadjutor to and died | 
Feb. 11, 1799. Dr. Alexander Geddes died Feb. 26, 
1802. Ina letter from the Rev. John Skinner to | 
the poet Burns occurs the following mention of 
the song : — | 
“ There is another humorous thing, I have heard said | 
to be done by the Catholic priest Geddes, and which hit 
my taste much : — 
* There was a wee wifeikie, was coming frae the fair, 
Had gotten a little drapikie, which bred her meikle 


care ; 
It took upo’ the wifie’s heart, and she began to spew, 
And co’ the wee wifeikie, I wish I binna fou, 

I wish, &e. &e,’” 


F. C. H. 


Bisnor or Mapura (3 S. xi. 510; xii. 512.) 
When I quoted Dr, Oliver, I should have cor- 
rected his mistake in calling the see of Bishop 
Giffard Madura. It was Madaura, a city of Nu- 
midia, lying between the rivers Rubricatus and 
Tusca, now comprised in Algiers. Yet the doctor 
is not far wrong in his spelling, for Madaura was | 
also called Madurus. F. C. 


How To RESTORE PARCHMENT OR VELLUM IN- | 
yuRED BY Fire (3™ S. xii. 503.)—So long ago as 
August, 1854, I asked a similar question, but 
cutie: the heading “Singed Vellum” (1* S. x. 
106). If C. J. has not got a file of “ N. & Q.” by 
him, I beg to — the question was first re- | 
plied to & the Editor in a note, who informed 
me that an immense quantity of MSS. on vellum, 
injured by fire, had been restored under the direc- 
tions of Sir Mappen. Subsequently, 
a correspondent in 1 S. x. 133 said that, when 
a manuscript has suffered in this way, it requires 
very delicate and skilful handling, and that it 
“must be reduced to a state of pulp before the | 
laminz can be separated.” And he added: — 

“ To Mr. Henry Gough, Sen., of Islington, belongs the 
honour of having (under the direction of Sir Frevenic 
MADDEN) succeeded in restoring to use, in a most ad- 
mirable manner, the injured treasures of the Cottonian 
Library, some of which have proved to be of the highest 
historical importance.” 


When C. J. bears in mind that the softening | 
process must not obliterate or injure the writing, 
perhaps he will agree with me in thinking that 
the restoration had better be attempted only by 
experienced and judicious hands; otherwise the 


old churches of the present day—destruction. 
P. Hutcursox, 


Apropos to the query of ©. J., “ How to 


restore parchment or vellum injured by fire,” it 


may be useful to those of your readers who 
may have such documents in their keeping, to 
know that in a recent fire where the flames 
heated the front of the iron safe containing title. 
deeds and leases on parchment, these valuable 
documents were rendered almost, and in some 
cases quite, useless, from the seals melting, and 
so sealing all the folds together, and from the skins 
contracting to hard lumps, where they had been 
simply “put in the safe” without any other pro- 
tection; but such as had been tied up in ordinary 
brown paper were as good after the conflagration 
as before. The safe was one of the best made, and 
was built in a recess; and, excepting these de 
everything, including leather-bound books therein, 
was perfectly preserved. Perhaps some of your 
chemical readers can explain the reason of this. 
F. J. 


Jean Errenne Liotarp (3' S. ix. 473; xii. 
537.)—J. may find some interesting particulars 


| respecting Liotard’s works in crayon (and possibly 


in oil), and their possessors, in Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England, ed. 1771, iv. 90. 
Tavs. 


Otp Sayryes As To vARtovs Days §. xii. 
478.)—A. A. asks if (inter alia) the Surrey saying, 
“On Twelfth Day, the day is lengthened the 
stride of a fowl,” is in use at present. In m 
boyhood, half a century ago, and doubtless at this 
day, there was, and is, a saying at Hull and in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire: “The days are get- 
ting a cock’s stride longer.” Crvx. 

There was formerly in use in the bishopric 
of Durham, on Twelfth Day I think, the saying— 
“On Twelfth Day the day is a cock-stride | 


Basxer Trick (3" 8S. xii. 502.) — 
Nearly threescore years ago, an old connection of 
mine, who had served in India (H. M. 77th), 
described this trick as performed before himself 
and his brother officers; with this notable cir- 


| cumstance, which was, perhaps, casually over- 


looked by Youne Itaty’s relative—the exhibition 
took place in one of the officers’ “compounds” on the 
open ground, One other trick was also performed: 
—a girl, who itinerated with the juggler, appa- 
rently about thirteen, laid herself down on a table; 
a thread of sewing-silk was placed across her 
bosom ; when her companion, after half-a-dozen 
sweeps of a broad and heavy sword within an inch 
of her person, swung himself round; the final 
blow descended, and cut the thread in twain 
without touching her skin. 
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! 


ge ipso; offering neither explanation nor conjec- | 


ture, but simply saying that the po was 
closely watched by himself and his comrades. 
I cannot, of course, attest what I did not see; 
but many years’ intimate knowledge enables me to 
warrant his perfect truthfulness. E. L. 8. 


Oup Tunes (3"¢ 8. xii. 462.) —Mr. E. D. Surer 
asks the dates of certain tunes upon his old hall- 
dock, for the purpose of determining whether it 
may be, or cannot be, 130 years old. The names 
of the tunes are “‘ Harvest [lome,” “ God save the 
King,” “On a Bank of Flowers,” “ Minuet by 
Senesino,” “ March in Scipio,” and “ Miller of 
Mansfield.” 

Of these, four may be set down as exceeding 
130 years, and two appear to fall short of it. The 
four of older date are, “On a Bank of Flowers,” 
by Galliard; the “Minuet by Senesino” (an 
Italian treble singer of the Velluti order, brought 
to England by Handel) ; the “ March in Scipio,” 


by Handel; and “ Harvest Home,”—assuming | 


the last to be from Dryden’s King Arthur, with 
music by Henry Purcell. The identity can be 
ascertained by referring to Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, ii. 583. 

The two which appear to be less than 130 years 
old are, “ The Miller of Mansfield,” and “God 
save the King.” 

“The Miller of Mansfield ” is, in all probability, 
Robert Dodsley’s “ How happy a State does the 
Miller,” from his play, The King and the Miller 
of Mansfield, The date of the play can be ascer- 
tained by reference to Baker and Jones’s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, Trusting to memory only, I 
should say it is 1745. “ God save the King ” was 
first printed in Zarmonia Anglicana as “ God save 
our Lord the King.” Its popularity, however, 
may be dated from the latter half of the year 
1745, after the defeat of the Jacobites; when it 
was first sung at the theatres, and “ our Lord” 
was changed to “Great George.” 

Airs must have attained popularity before — 
were set upon clocks; and upon that ground 


Joun Wesiey’s Wie (3 8. xii. 519.) — 1 beg 
to inform Curnsert Bebe that the wig of John 
Wesley was exhibited in the second Public Exhi- 
bition at Leeds, in 1843, and is thus described in 
the Catalogue : — 

“No. 152. The Wig of the Rev. John Wesley, be- 


| queathed by him to the father of the present proprietor, 


Mr. J. Hale.” 

It is a long flowing white wig; and when in 
use, would exhibit much the same appearance 
as seen in portraits of Wesley, except that 
the curl, if it ever had been curled, was nearly 
gone and the hairs somewhat wasted. It was 
carefully preserved under a glass shade. It is 
reascvable to suppose that Wesley, in his extreme 
old age, would feel the need of a wig, and adopted 
one resembling the mode in which he wore his 
natural hair. C. Forrest, Sen. 

Wotwarpe (3" xii. 524.) — I quite agree 
with Mr. Appts in thinking Mr. Morris is here, 
for once, wrong in his explanation of the word, 
because I do not see how to join -weard on to 
wél, so as to make sense. But the explanation 
wolwarde, with wool next the body, satisfies all 
three quotations, viz. in the Pricke of Conscience, 
in Piers Plowman, and in the Crede. It is always 
connected with the idea of penance or of poor 
clothing. The quotation from the Pricke of Con- 
science is very much to the point : — 

“ And fast and ga wolwarde, and wake.” 

Accordingly, when Mr. AppIs receives my edi- 
tion of the Crede from the E. E. T.8., he will 


| find in the glossary : — 


| 


should infer that the hall-clock cannot be older | 


than the year 1745. Wu. CHaprett. 


Barrie at Wiean (3° S. xii. p. 525.) The | 


rare tract named in the Editor's note, is given in 
the Civil War Tracts of Lancashire (Chetham 
Series, vol. ii. p. 296) ; and much, on both of the 
subjects of inquiry, will be found in A Discourse 
of the Warr in Lancashire (Chetham Series, 
vol. Ixii.), and in Seacome’s Memoirs of the House 
of Stanley. The inquirer will, however, most 
easily refer to Baines's History of Lancashire, in 
which a good memoir and portrait of Sir Thomas 


Tyldesley will be found in yol. iii. p. 610, with a 
ulated pedigree of his family. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


| ciently numerous. 


| 


“* Wolwarde, without any lynnen next one’s bod», 
sans chemyse.’—Palsgrave. ‘To go woolward was a com- 
thon way of doing penance, viz. with the wool towards 
one’s skin,” 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 

“Tae Prickr or Conscience” (3° §. xii. 
522.)—I dare say Mr. Morris knew of the Douce 
MSS. At any rate it is known that there are 

lenty of MSS. of this p There is one, e. g. 
in Caius College, Cam riage, which I do not 
think he mentions. No doubt he used the best 
he could find. Mr. Perry has already edited, for 


| the Early English Text Society, some of Ham- 


pole’s prose treatises. They are worth attention 
certainly. MSS. of Hampole’s works are suffi- 
Water W., Sxeat. 


LANCASHIRE Recusant Batiaps (3™ xii. 
476.) — Your correspondent Mr. Jonn W. Bone 
will find the second ballad he names, “On Sir 
Thomas Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower,” &c. printed 
in my little volume of Ballads and Songs of Lan- 
cashire, chiefly oder than the 19th Century (1863), 

. 45, where it is more correctly entitled “The 
Bilessud Conscience: written on the Departure 
from Merry England of Thomas Hoghton, Esq. 
of Hoghton Tower.” It has been printed several 
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times, and there are various versions. Your cor-_ 
respondent states that his copy is in twenty-one | 
stanzas; mine is in twenty-two and a half stanzas | 
of eight lines, one half stanza being wanting. | 
Will Mr. Bork favour me with the loan of a | 
copy of his version, which I would duly return | 
with the variations marked? I do not know 
anything of the song concerning John Fewlus or | 
Thulis, the Jesuit executed at Lancaster; but I | 
have somewhere (at present mislaid) some dog- 
rel verses in reference to certain Roman Catho- 

fie priests and the persecution they underwent. 
J, HARLAND. | 


Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Tuomas Barton, D.D. (3S. vi. 471; vii. 46, 
104.)—Some clerical error must, I think, have 
crept into the copy of the document upon the | 
authority of which Rymer and Mr. Bruce have | 
recorded Barton’s presentation by the king (Nov. 
20, 1629,) ‘to the rectory of Eynesbury, co. Hunt- 
ingdon, void by simony.” Mr. Gorham searched | 
the Institution Registers for Eynesbury Rectors | 
without finding Barton’s name among them. | 
And it does not appear that the living was void | 
from any cause ae 5 rama at the time specified. 
Edmund Marmion discharged the first fruits of 
the living Jan. 3, 1615, and his autograph signa- | 
ture occurs in the vestry-book of the parish, | 
May 12, 1615; again in 1617, and every subse- 

uent year until 1644, with the four exceptions of | 
634, 1638, 1642, and 1643, in three of which | 
ars the annual parish meeting was omitted. 

e signs himself Edmund—Ed le—Edmundus 
Marmion, sometimes adding Rector ecclesia Eynes- 
buriensis. Josep Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. . 


Tae Name or S. xii. 537) 
was first Sheaf-Field—that is, the field on the 
river Sheaf, on which the oldest part of the town | 
is built. Shay or shaw (used convertibly) is the 
A.-S. scua, a thicket, and not a slope as con- 
jectured by C. C. R. Thoresby and Whitaker 
give many examples of the convertibility of Shaw 
and Shay, and I knew persons of both names who 
belonged to the same family. R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Pecr’s MSS. S. xii. 503.) —The 
MS. of the History of the Isle of Axholme, and 
another quarto volume of Historical and Topo- 
graphical Memoranda, are in the possession of 

Epwarb HAILstTone. 

Horton Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Curate anp Conpvct (3" S. xii. 501.) —The 
clergy who “conduct” the services in Eton College | 
chapel, and act as curates in the parish of Eton, 
are always called “ conducts.” 2. WALFORD. | 

Hampstead. | 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Sailor’s Word-Book—An Alphabetical Digest of 
Nautical Terms, including some more especially Miit 
and Scientific but useful to Seamen, as well as Archaisms 
of Early Voyages. By the late Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
Revised for the Press by Vice-Admiral Sir F. Belcher, 
(Blackie & Son.) 

The late Admiral Smyth had two qualifications for 
writing the present book which eminently fitted him for 
the task, for he was not only a thorough sailor, but he 
was moreover an accomplished scholar and man of science: 


| and the editor’s preface should be read by all who knew 


the admiral for a kindly and just appreciation of his cha- 
racter and abilities, ft was the last work of a long and 
active life; and well may the editor say of it—and what 
higher praise could be given to such a book as the pre- 
sent ?—“the rising generation will find here old terms 
(often misunderstood by younger writers) interpreted by 
one who was never content with a definition until he had 
confirmed it satisfactorily by the aid of the most accom- 
plished of his contemporaries.” Admiral Smyth’s intro- 
duction is most characteristic of the man; and we only 
hope that all the youngsters who enter the navy will 
show their gratitude to his memory for his labours on this 
most useful Word-Book, by emulating his professional 
skill and manly character. 


Parochial and Family History of the Deanery of Trigg 
Minor, in the County of Cornwall. By John Maclean, 
Esq. F.S.A. Part I.—Parish of Blisland. (Nichols.) 
Justice in the shape of a fitting county history has not 

yet been done to Cornwall. Much has been done by 
Hals, Tonkin, Lysons, and Davies Gilbert, but much re- 
mains to be done—more perhaps than any one man could 
hope to accomplish. Mr, Maclean, therefore, wisely 
determined to limit his plan, and for some years has 
devoted such time and opportunities as have been at his 
disposal to the elucidation of the antiquities and history 
both personal and territorial of the Deanery of Trigg 
Minor, which contains some twenty parishes. Part I., con- 
taining the History of the Parish of Blisland, is now before 
us. It contains a plan of the ancient church, showing 
the portions erected during the prevalence of each style 
of architecture, and a view of the building, with two 
other plates, and numerous illustrations on wood; and 
large Pedigrees of the families of de Téeni, Parker, Rey- 
nolds, Spry, Kempe, Morshead, and Treise, as well as 
other genealogies. 

The whole is preceded by a dissertation on the Tenure 
of Land during the Saxon period, which will be found 
interesting as well as useful in showing the origin of 
many manorial customs and the tenure of land which 
afterwards prevailed. It is hoped not only for his own 
sake, but for that of the county, that Mr. Maclean will be 
encouraged to complete a work on which he has obviously 
bestowed much care and attention, and which, therefore, 
deserves the patronage of Tre, Pol, and Pen, and all Cornish 
men. 


Paris and Vienne. Thystorye of the Noble Ryght Vi 
aunt and Worthy Knyght Pry and of the 
the Daulphyns Doughter of Vyennoys, From the Unique 
Copy printed by William Caxton at Westminster in the 
Year mccccuxxxy. (Printed for the Roxburghe 
Library.) 

The romance of Paris and Vienne is for many reasons 


| a very fitting book to be the opening volume of the Rox- 


burghe Library. It is of peculiar interest. It relates to 
a country which has not been very fertile in romantic 
literature; and Caxton’s version of it is preserved in a 
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le formerly the property of George III., and | 
set the King’s ibrary in the British Museum. The | 
little that is known of the literary and bibliographical 
history of the Romance is related by Mr. Carew Hazlitt in 
the preface, and the text is rendered more intelligible by 
aseries of glossarial and illustrative notes. The book is | 
very nicely got up, and is to be followed, as speedily as | 
the state of the Subscription List will permit, by the 
works of William Browne and Samuel Rowlands; a 
yolume of Unique Early Jest Books; a collection of 
Narratives of Early Murders, and other Book Rarities | 
well calculated to please collectors. 


Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera, cura H. H. Milman, D.D. 

(Murray.) 

This is a new and smaller, but not less beautiful edition, 
of Dean Milman’s Horace. We doubt if Bishop Douglas 
of Salisbury, renowned for his vast collections of editions 
of Horace, had upon his shelves one which could stand a 
comparison with the edition before us for its typogra- 
phical beauty, combined with the variety and accuracy 
of its classical illustrations. 


A pretty Book of Pictures for Little Masters and Misses, 
or, Tommy Trip’s History of Beasts and Birds. With 
ry Description of each in Verse and Prose. To 

ich is prefixed the History of little Tom Trip himself, of 

Dog Jouler, and of Woglog the great Giant. Written 

Oliver Goldsmith for John Newberry, “ the Philan- 
ic Bookseller fd St. Paul's Churchyard.” The Fif- 

teenth Edition. Embellished with charming Engravings 

on Wood from the original Blocks engraved by Thomas 

Bewick, for T. Saint of Newcastle in 1779. With the 

History, Adventures, and Seclusion of the said Blocks 

for nearly 100 Years set forth in a Preface by the Pub- 

lisher. (Edwin Pearson, 64, St. Martin’s Lane.) 


This ample title-page shows sufficiently the nature of 
this book, interesting both to the admirers of Oliver 
Goldsmith and Bewick collectors. It is a reproduction of | 
a child’s book written by the author of The Vicar of | 
Wakefield, and illustrated by the incomparable wood | 

ver of Newcastle; liberally illustrated by Bewick | 

Mr. Pearson’s researches after the original blocks | 

have proved successful—and they have been used for the 

-— edition of Tommy Trip. The preface is curiously 

lustrative of the early history of printing and wood 
engraving at Newcastle. 

Literary Scraps, Cuttings from Newspapers, Extracts, 

Miscellanea, §c. (Hotten.) 

A very useful small folio volume for the preservation | 
of those “shreds and patches” of literary information, 
which are so often lost br want of such a repertory as the | 
present. 

EpvcationaL Booxs.—Just at this period, when the 
pupils of all educational establishments are about to re- 
sume their studies, the booksellers are busily occupied in 
the supply of new educational books. As some of these | 
have reached us, we must make a note of them. First | 
we have two supplements to The Public Latin Primer, 
issued by Messrs. Longman, viz. Subsidia Primaria I. | 
Steps to Latin: First Course, being a First Companion | 
Book to the Public School Latin Primer ; and Subsidia 
Primaria IT., Steps to Latin, Second, Third, and Fourth 

8, being a Second Companion Book to the Public | 
School Latin Primer They are both by the editor of | 
The Primer, and intended as companion books : the first, | 
indeed, may be used as an elementary grammar by those | 
who wish it. Handbook of English Literature, Prose, and 
Dramatic Writers, by W. G. Larkins (Routledge), is a 
modest attempt to supply, in a cheap, concise, and learnable | 
form, a tolerable knowledge uf English literature ; while 


his 


| rections 


Mr. Vickers’s New Course of Practical Grammar, or Plain 

Straight Road to Good English (Pitman), is intended for 
the use of those who only want to know how to read and 
write correctly, and not to study the language philo- 
logically. 

NationaAL Portrait Exurpition or 18¢8,— Lord 
Derby’s excellent idea of a National Portrait Exhibition 
is destined to bear more fruit. The Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have determined to hold, 
in the Spring, a Third and concluding National Portrait Ex- 
hibition at South Kensington. This Exhibition will com- 
prise—1. Portraits of persons (deceased) who lived be- 
tween the years 1800 and the present time. 2. Portraits 
of persons living before the year 1800, who were unrepre- 
sented or inadequately represented in the two previous 
Exhibitions, 3. The Exhibition will be opened early in 
the Spring of 1868, In order that the portraits may be 
properly arranged and catalogued, they will be required 


| not later than the Third of March, They will be re- 


turned in the month of August. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
urpose : — 


s are given for that p 


Tar Communson Service oor of an Oxronp Praren-Boox. Small 
8vo, 1777. 


Wanted by Mr. C. W. Bingh Bingham's 


Borxe's Vistrarion or Sears ano Aams. Vol. I. First Series. 
Wanted by Mr. E. Walford, 27, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

Eccrestasticat History. Vol. III. Murdock and Soames’ 

ion 
Hooker's Ecctessasticat Porrry,and other Works. Vol. IT. Benjn. 

Hanbury’s Edition. 
Wanted by Mr. Jno. W’. Burn, 13, Duke Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W .C. 


Mel 


b, D 


Towser or Plates. 
Oto Saiwt Pacts. Ditto ditto. 
Exserxe’s Brazen Senrenrt. 
Lire ranoven Drarta. 
Goerrne's Faust, translated by Lord Ellesmere. 
Bewrex's History or 
wo ann Warer Binns. 2 Vols. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices ta Correspondents, 


or Booxs ow Ant. Ali Additions and Cor- 


addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
lon, 

Faramasonny. “ One who wishes to know,” should read De Quincey's 
Paper on Freemasonry in The London Magazine, Jan. 1824. 

Cocxapes. Cosmopolitan will find several articles on this subject in 
our earlier volumes. The varied coloured ones are used only, we believe, 
by the Foreign Ambassadors. 

Jonrws Cramants. J. C. H. will find an account of these in 
“N. & Q.” 2nd S. i. 185, 287. 

W. The line— 

“ Great wits to madness sure are near allied,” 
is from Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel. 

Estion. The let occurs in a short voem by 8. T. Coleridge, en- 
titled = The Knight's Tomb.” See his Poes. >, edit, 1852, p. 308. 

H.M. Consult the library edition of the Collected Works of Thomas 


Carlyle in 16 vols. 8vo, 1857-8. 

Eararta.—srd S. xii. p. 526, col. ii. line 5 from bottom. for “ James 
Allen,” read “ James-Alan;"’ 4th 8. i. i” 30, col. i. line 23, “Pas- 
suone,” read ** Pensaons;"’ p. 33, col.i. line 19 from bottom, “ filling 
up read filling it.” 


Cunss or Covons, Conos, ano Hoanseness sy Dar. Lococn’s Por- 
monte Warens.—From Messrs. Fergyson and Sons, Auctioneers, Leek: 
“The beneficial effects we have derived trom your Wafers make us 
feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to their superiority 
over any other remedy we have ever tried for colds scoughs, and h 

a 
instant relief to asthma, consum 
ungs, and have a pleasant taste. 
by all Druggists. 


“ Nores & Qvenres" is registered for transmission abroad. 
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“ Learned, Chatty, Useful.”"—ATHENZUM. 


| ZBaglish, Irish, and Scottish History. 


H Char'es I.'s *‘ Remember’ — Landing of Prince of Orange — Guu 
: wder Plot Pape rs—Earthquakes in Enzland —The Mancetter Mar- 
yrs—Oxford in Apprehension of Bothwell — National Colvurs 

y of Ireland — Napoleon's Escape from Elba—Fie!d of Cloth of Gold— 
Satirical Print against Bolingbroke— Knights Huospitalle s of St. John 
y of Jerusalem — Execution of Charles 1.— Eclipse at the Battle o! 
Cressy — Piace of Cromwell's Burial — Luke's Tron Crown—Expedi- 

tion to Carthsgena — Danish Invasions — Swing — Post-mortem Ex- 


amination of Prince Henry—Cromweil's Hea \_"Fomb of Elizabeth— 
A! dames II. at Faversham— New Champion of Mary, Queen of scots.— 
Itineraries of Edward I. —George ILL, and Hannah Lightfoot— Queen 
Charlotte and the Chevalier D’Eon—Felton’s Dagger—Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria's Pilgrimage to Ty burn. 


Biography. 
4 Old Countess of Desmond — Edmund Burke — Dr. John H-witt — 

! Sebastian Cabot — Lady Vane — Praise God Barebones — Matthew 
iW Wasbrough and the Steam Engine—Patrick Ruthven —Henry Mud 
diman — Bishop Juxon — George LI. and bishop Porteus — Harrison 
the Kegicide— Archbishop Laud and his Sepulchre —Disinterment of 
Hampden's Remains— Lord Thurlow's Political Rise—The Cid and 
his Tomb—Ludowick Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Han- 
dei's Death — Law of Lauriston — Legends of Sir Francis Drake — 

ajor Genera! Lambert—Robert Robinson — Mrs. Coc ne— Collins, 
Author of * To-morrow '— Walter Travers. B.D. — Col. K. Venables 
—Beau Wilson—W hat became of Voltaire’s Remains—John Bunyan 
—The late Joseph Robertson —Dr. Wilmot's Polish Princess — 
Cyril Jackson — Richard Deane the Recicide 
Peacham—Coleridge at Rome—Peg W offington. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Dean Swift and the Scribbierians — Archbishop Leighton’s Library— 
Registers of Stationers’ Company—Caricatures and Satirical Prints— 
Shelley's Laon and Cythna— Age of Newspapers—Coverdale's Bible — 
Muse Etonenses—Oldys's Notes on Milton and Hudibras— Dr. Johnson 
on Punning— Record Commission Publications — Notes on Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual — Antiquity of Scottish Newspepers—Chat- 
ereen and the Rowley Poems—Barnaby Googe — Bacon's Essays — 

-Eikon Basilike—Pope's Imitation of Horace—Sheridan and 
Belgrave’ s Greek — Bishop Ken's Hymns — The Arcadia Un- 
veiled—trish MSS. at Home and Abrond—Early Scottish Printers— 
The Hudibrastic Couplet—Bibiiography of the Collier-Congreve Con- 
troversy—Unpublished Satires by Archbishop Laud—MS. English 
: Chronicle—Characters of the Rolliad—Seraglio Library—Library of 


Ir. 


the Escurial—Club at the Mermaid—Catholic Periodicals—Destruc 
of Prie.tiey's Library—Treatise on Oaths—Scotch Jac 
— Marie Antoinette and the Genuine Letvers—Original MS. of 


q Basilike. 
Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore. 
Hamyshire The Egg, a Symbol — King Plays — Lucky 


and Unlucky Days—Four-leaved Clover—Touching for King’s Evil— 
‘ustorne in bounty of Wexford— North Devonshire Folk Lore—Bird, 

men of Death— Whittington and his Cat—Nef—Rod in the Middle 
Aces — King Alfred's Jewel — Unpublished Highland Legends — 8t. 
Valentine—A Fairy's Burial Place—Jacob's Staff—Zadkiel's Cry stal 
q Bali—Jack the Giant-Killer—Stray Notes on Christmas—St. Patrick 
and the Shamrock—Pussing Bellof 8t. Sepulchre’s—St. Swithin's Day 
—Anatolian Folk-lore — Love Charms—Lacky Bird at Christmas— 
Bonfires on Eve of St. John. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 


Beare's Political Rpliate — Sonnets of Shakspeare — Christmas Carols 
—Tancred and Gismunda — Songs by Joseph Mather — Poems by 
Earl of Bristol and Duke of Buckingham — Drayton's Sadymicn = 
Numerous [)lustrati ns of Shakspeare and Chaue>r — Swiss Ball 
of Renaud—The Fae-ic Queene U +: iled—Tom Dru Entertain- 
ment—“hakspeare Portraits— Robert Adair— 

of Leicester's Piayer—The Lass of Richmond Hill — of 

“ The Wo man and the Poor Scholar "—The Waefu’ Heart. 


homas huey, the Earl 
The Ballad of 


Now ready, in 12 vols, bound in cloth, each with very Copious Index, price 61. 6s. 
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SERIES THE THIRD. 


The following is a list of some of the principal subjects treated of in the earlier volumes of the Third Series, which 
contain many handred similar Notes, Queries, and Replies : — 


| Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves—Brace of Shakes—Cutting off withs 
Shilling—Brown Study —Udds Bobs and Buttercups—After Meat Mus- 
Congiston Bibic and Bear—Roundheads— Antrim verbs— 


Est Rosa Flos Veneris - Kilkenny Cats—When Adam delved, ac. 
It ends" with a Whew — Hans in Kelder. 
Philology. 


Isabella and Elizabeth — Derivation of Club—Oriental Words in Eng- 
land— Name: of Piants— Words derived trom Proper Names—Tyre 
and Retyre—Kaynard and Canard—Faroe and Fairfield—De rivatles 
of Theodolite — Exchequer — Bizot — Pamphiet — Team — Lord and 
Lady—C Meaning of Charm— Hos 
Leveseli—Homeric Tradition: 


| Genealogy and Heraldry. 


— Dr. Weleot—Henry 


Cotgreave Forgeries—House of Fala Hall—Somersetshire Wills— 
Dacre of the North—Parravicini Family—Bend Sinister—Curions 
Characters in Leigh's Accidence—Mutilation of Monuments—Fami- 
lies of De l'Isle and De Insula, St. Leger, &c., Wyndham. Salton- 
hall, De Searth, &c.—Printed Wills—secottish Heraldry—Trade in 
Spurious Titles and Decorations—Raleigh Arms—Early Surnames— 

vison d'Or—Serjeants at Law—Esquire—Arms of Prince Aibert— 
Punning Mottoes — Fert, Arms of ep pn —Sevttish Burials at Ghent 
—Shakespeares of Rowington—Origin ot Mottoes. 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Archbis Cranmer—Fliccius—Oid Countess of Des- 
mond—Turner’s Early ys—Statue of George I.—Pictures of Great 


Earl of Leicester — Pusmer and Lawrence—Portrait of Paley—St, 

Luke the Patron of Painters—Portraits of Our Saviour—Exhibition 
ot Sign Boards— Westminster Portrait of Richard the d—Res- 

toration of a Paolo Veronese—Luscriptions on Portraits—Portraite at 
Tas. 


| Beclesiastical History. 


Lambeth Degrees Taylor's Great Exemplar— Fridays. Saints 

Days, and Fast Days—Prophecies of 8t. Malachi— Ordina- 

tions and Consecrations—Cardinal's Cap— Rood-iofts—Marrow Con- 

troversy— Bishops in Waiting—Early Mss. of the Se 

Polyglot — &c.— The Mozarabic Litw 
ndulgences printed by Caxton— eer of the Church— Dancing 

fore the Aitar—Hymn of St. Bernard—Abbesses as Confessors. 


Topography. 

Standgate Hole—Newton's House in 1727—Knave's Acre—Tabard 
Inn— Wells City Seal—Statue of George I. in Leicester Square - — 
Tom of Oxford—Jerusalem Chamber—Southwark or St. George 
Bar—Pole Fair at Corb: —€ssex Clergymen—Lord Mayor's Diamond 
Sceptre— Yorkshire Sufferers in 1745— Boscobel Oak —Grecian Church, 
Soho—Iilustrations of Old London—Grave of Cardinal Wolsey + 
Siege of Pendennis Castle—Traitor's Gate—Pershore Bush Houses— 
Isle of Axholme—Bunyan's Tomb in Fielde—Catchem’s 
Corner—London_ Posts and Pavements—St. Micheel's Mouut Corn- 
wall—Pare aux Cerfs—Palace of Holyrood. 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 


Judges who have been Highwaymen—American Standard and New 
England Flag—Dutch Paper Trade—Movern Astrology — Coster 
Festival at Harlem — Written Tree of Thibet — Society of Sea Ser- 
jeants—Shakespeare Music—Armour Clad Ships—Lists of American 
Cents — Bellis at Pisa — Ancient Land Tenures — Dagmar's Cross— 
Presidenc od Deliberative Assemblies — Dentition in Old Age— 
Mayor's bes—St. Patrick and Venomous Creatures in Ireland— 
Ring Mottoes—The Postal System— Hoops and Crinolines—Mozartia 
London—Rye House Plot Cards—The Danne Werke—Swo 

Inscriptions—Medmenham Club — The Camberwell Club—Battie of 
Ivry—St. Aldhelm and the Double Acrostic_- The Wiliow Pattern— 
The Bayeux fae Abraham Thornton and Wager of 

Montezuma's Cup— “Females ~The Irish Harp—The Lord 
Mayor's Show— 


A few Copies of the SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 6/. 6s., may still be had. 
GENERAL INDEX to Fiasr Series, 5s.; Ditto to Seconp Surtzs, 5s, 6d. 


43, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
S While laid up by Bn dp and 
21,000 in Case of D caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be securcd by an Aanen Poveens of from £3 to 46 5s. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 

Agent, tnd 10, REGENT STREET. 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 


188, Oxford 


PEETH. MR. VY WARD, 8.M.D., 
Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty 
nce enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
wy the — improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
ect a firm attachment to the mouth 


are insured, tying witheat the use of injurious and un- | 


sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from 5i.; 


on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete eet 6/.; on platina 10s., ‘Gid sets | | 


ld from l5s., complete set from 121.; filling Se. Old sets 
ought. — N. B. Practical dentist bo profession many 


set 
refitted 01 


THE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 112. lis. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one warded at the International Fxhibition for “ Cheap- 


Manutaetery, 338, Strand, opposite House. 
GEWING MACHINES. 


W, ? THOMAS & Co 
CELEBRATED “*No. 
MACHINES, rrom £5 | 5s. 


2,” £10. 


ALL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
£% both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


W. and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


BROWN & POLSOWN'S 
CORN FLOUR 


FOR USE 


STEWED FRUIT 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 
ARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
the best mild a for delicate ially adapted for 
LADIES. CHIL EN, and INF NNEF FORD « CO., 
lew Bond London, and 


| Three 


years’ practical | 


| dozen. 


| forwarded 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and pay sogemmmnonded 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 3s 
dozen, railway carriage 
Per aero galls. (cask include 
zen. Railway paid to all Eng. 
d Wales. marter Cask.—28 galls. (cask included), equal 
to l4dozen, 14s. A saving of 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid 
toall Engiand and Wales. 
w.D. rter, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 
rms, Net Cash. 


Established 1 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
movorted, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
ced She (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
A genuine reall Ly old Port 36s. per dozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
rail paid.— W ATSON, Wine } Merchant, Fy and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of AL. + Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 
Full Price Lists pest free on application. 


yee ES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. tg CLARET, 
At 18s., 208., 248., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growt 488., 608., 72s., 848., 968, 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 

Choice Sherry —Pale, Golden, or Brown ...... 488., 518., and 60s, 
HOCK and MOSELLE 

At 24s., 308., 368., 428., 608., and Sis. 

Port from first-class Shippers 308. 360, 428, 
Very Choice Old Port sscceees 488. GOs. 728, 84s. 
CHAMPAGNE, 

42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochhei M desheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
Ga. ; | ‘Steinberger, 728., 848., to 1202.; Braunberger, 

Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
y choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; old Sack, Malmeey, 
‘ermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Tokay, 
and ot er rare wines. Fine old Pale C and 72s. per 
Foreign Liqueurs of every d 
On t of a Post- order, or any quentity will be 
mmediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.v. 1667.) 


New Railway Tickets. 


URING THE FESTIVE SEASON, TICKETS 
now being ISSUED First-Class- Return from “ GARDEN- 
RSE to FLOWER-LAND,” including Retreshing PERFUME at 
Olfactory Junction, 2s. 6d. 
HANDKER-CHIEF STATION, 
2, New Boud Street. PIESSE & LUBIN, Manage. 


\ ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
Co 


JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
Sommercial Public, and of all who use Stee] Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for Quatrry or Marenat, Easy 
Acrrow, and Great Dorasuity, will ensure universal preference. 
Retail, of every Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the pn ym 


Graham Street, Birmingham; 91, John "Street, New York ; and 
.G hurch Street, London. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


yd S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently | 


Tecommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 
$7 asa powerful tonic and gentle om are mild in their 
; safe under any of persons 
ean now bear testimony to the benefits ¥ be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at is. 1/d., 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town in the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
sperenaded to purchase the various imitations. 


ioe sLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS are 


the best, the cheapest, and the most popular remedies at all 
seasons, and under all circumstances they may be used with safety and 
with the certainty of duing good. ruptions, rashes, and all descrip- 
8 of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations, and burns are presently benc- 
and ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and purifying 
medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the abdomen checks all 
tendency to irritation in the bowels, and adverts diarrhaa and other 
ere of the intestines frequently prevailing | through the summer 

and fruit sea ons. Heat lumps, blotches, pim ion ot the 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 

Sufferers from mm Debility, Painful Dreams, Tetigestion, 
Weakness, &c., can now cure themselves by the only * i 
Remedy" in Europe, Her Majesty's Great Seal. 
for One Stamp, by H. JAMES, ESY., (Medical Electrician to ie 
London Hospitals), Percy ann Bedford Square, London. 

N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. (Reference to the leading 

hed sicians of the Des.) 


1 ALVANISM v. RHEUM ATISM, PAR ALYSIS, 

FT NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
Sciatica, ].umbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Hrereons 
Dex fness, pitepsy. Indigestion, Disorders. &c.—ON LOAN. 
For ascertaining the effica ST of real VOILTA-ELECTRIC 
Self-applicable CHAIN bANDS. BI BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will 
be sent eratis tor a week. Price from 5s. to 22s., according to power. 
Bands for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 4%, 


skin. muscular pains, neuralgic affections, an ‘ahead glands, con be 
effectively overcome by using Holloway's remedies according to the 


ying every . 


Pamphlets post free. 
J. rove Galvanic Establishment, No. 200, Regent 
-» London; and 39, Rue St. Marc, Paris. 
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S. per Dozen. Per Dozen. S. 


BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 
POST-ORDERS ON PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


SHERRY. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New Street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesext 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Saturday, January 18, 1868. 
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